


AN ECOLOGICAL APPROACH TO RURAL REHABILITATION 
A. M. Lorenzo 


The rural social communities of India are today experiencing a sudden retrogression and disintegra- 
tion due to a disruption of the ecological balance between folk, work and habitat. This disintegration will 
continue so long as the fundamental laws of ecological balance are not understood. The author, in the 
following article, discusses such ways and means as will not only arrest the decay of our village communi- 


ties but also regenerate and tehabilitate them. 


Dr. Lorenzo is a member of the Faculty of Commerce, Lucknow University. 


The formation of rural social commu- 
nities in India is an age-long process, which 
is determined and extensively guided by 
physico-environmental influences. In one 
country alone several types of settlements 
may flourish side by side due to regional 
variations. The sparse settlements of the 
north-west plains in India, with a capitalis- 
tic system of wheat culture, lie in bare 
contrast with the congested settlements of 
the eastern and north-eastern rice-regions, 
where some of the world’s highest records 
of rural density are noticeable. Similarly 
in China and Egypt, the Huangho and the 
Nile valleys, with their characteristic rice 
and wheat cultivation, account for compact 
and sparse rural settlements, respectively. 
Nature itself tends to develop such 
social traits as have sufficient resistance for 
survival in a given habitat. 


A village community is an organism— 
it grows, undergoes progressive differen- 
tiation of structure, correlated with pro- 
gtessive change of function, and elaborates 
the mutual dependence of its parts and the 
life of its aggregates. But the outstanding 
features which must not be overlooked 
are, that it is not discrete, but a concrete 
whole ; it is not asymmetrical ; and it is 
sensitive in all its parts, having a controlling 
centre. So long as the reciprocal bargain 
exists between man and his environment, 
the ecological processes work in absolute 
harmony and keep alive the bonds of 
community, but when man’s artificial aids 
of control supercede the natural, a new 
milieu is conditioned which considerably 
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reacts upon the atoms of community 
existence. 


The monsoon regions of northern 
India are characterized by a well marked 
division of agricultural seasons and the 
seasonal cycles of economic and social 
activities. But this routine of agricultural 
and social practices is considerably modi- 
fied in the zones of agricultural insecurity 
where wells and canals minimize the periods 
of hyper-activity and absolute idleness 
imposed by the cycle of seasons. Also the 
nature of cropping and the conditions of 
proprietorship and tenancy largely govern 
the attitudes, social behaviour, and reci- 
procal relations of social groups. 


Monsoons affect cropping, which in 
turn determines the rural density. The 
pattadari system of cultivation and the 
collective management of irrigation favour 
social cohesiveness. Interesting systems of 
communal tenures are met with in the more 
arid regions of south western Punjab and 
western U.P., where. wells and water- 
courses are owned by a group of cultivators 
in common with adequate rights to irrigate 
their fields. It is these collective irrigation 
enterprises which weld together semi- 
nomad tribes into stable communities. In 
the Bhaia Chara village communities of 
northern India we find everywhere rules 
and regulations for the grazing of cattle on 
common wastes and pastures. This not only 
controls overgrazing but protects the land’s 
fertility by communal interest. Thus the 
agricultural practices stabilize the popula- 
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tion and introduce permanent relationships 
between different economic groups in a 
tegion. 

Agriculture fosters and is fostered by 
the peaceful character of a settled popula- 
tion. It presupposes a relative security and a 
mutual dependence. Wissler observed that 
the activities connected with sowing, watch- 
ing, and harvesting on collective basis 
were due to the comparative insecurity 
in the primitive society. The domestica- 
tion of animals as a complementary activity 
to agriculture led to more domestic and 
sedentary habits. The characteristic field 
distribution, which ensured the allotment of 
different soil-blocks out of the tribal 
settlements, rendered equal opportunities 
in agriculture to the members of the com- 
munity. Thus the tappas or tarfs (tribal 
tracts) were divided into thoks which 
usually became the administrative village 
of the clans, and these were sub-divided 
into pattis or paras and distributed to 
individuals according to their needs. The 
regulation of common wastes and grazing 
lands and the periodical re-distribution 
of the family lands stabilized the temporary 
settlements into permanent communities. 
Thus the totemic, territorial, and linguistic 
causes were mote important than the 
kinship and consanguineous relationships 
which have simultaneously moulded the 
character of economic enterprises. 

Radhakamal Mukerjee observes that 
the stability of population is typified by 
the fact that land becomes the dominant 
force in the agricultural community, while 
the gradation is apt to become more cry- 
stallized into rigid social groups or castes 
among the agricultural people. Land not 
only becomes the chief social force, but also 
the main social binder. Similarly, both 
Oppenheimer and Symkowich offer sufhi- 
cient data to prove that village communities 
all over the world are mere stages in the 
development of intensive agriculture. 


A study of the comparative village 
development shows that the villages were 
at first bound by a fictitious tie of brother- 
hood, but soon this bond of common 
economic interest was superceded by com- 
munal organization of both the economic 
and social institutions. But it must be 
remembered that these village communities 
have not developed only out of the charac- 
teristic field distribution enterprises of the 
past. In many tracts where pattadari and 
thok landlordism is absent these communi- 
ties flourish under most perfect and healthy 
social and economic organizations. 


Noteworthy survivals of older feelings 
and practices are still found in different 
regions in the form of pre-emption laws 
(by which neighbours and relations have 
preference to land); panchayats ; communal 
and hierarchical functionaries, in most of 
the now dwindling villages on the northern 
banks of the Jamuna, in the Ganges-Jamuna- 
Doab, and along the Sub-Himalayan Belt. 


The Progressive Decline of Rural 
Social Communities—The social man is 
the product of village communities. Modern 
civilization, most of which is found in urban 
or rurban areas, is a continuity of the rural 
culture. Thus the nucleus of social structure 
is the village rather than the town. We 
have often ignored these two supplemen- 
tary factors of our dual civilization, and 
have wrongly emphasized only one aspect 
of our cultural heritage, thus giving rise 
to biassed conclusions, 


The perfect social communities have 
become sparse and desolate. The remains 
of the once flourishing compact social 
groups are to be traced from the broken 
walls, neglected common lands, and rudi- 
mentary wells with which the whole of 


Ganges-Jamuna-Doab is honeycombed. 
There is a growing conflict of interest, 
disparity of communal labour, shortage 
of pastures, and absence of co-operative 
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spirit in the modern village communities 
which claim their descent from the parent 
communities of the ancient and medieval 
periods. What has gone wrong ? Have the 
rural communities died away and their 
disintegrated elements spread far and wide ? 


Kropotkin denied that village com- 
munities died a natural death. Wherever 
the peaceful settlements of the peasants 
were not disturbed by pestilence, wars, 
famines, and droughts, they _ steadily 
improved the methods of their tilling and 
living. It was only when artificial aids in the 
reorganization of the villages were intro- 
duced that they received a staggering blow 
which has proved almost fatal. Rural history 
in the Orient is quite distinct from that in 
the Occident. In Europe, the village was 
overshadowed by feudalism and imperia- 
lism which obscured and in some cases 
completely eclipsed the ancient commu- 
nalism which is far more widespread in 
India. 


In Germany, Oppenheimer’ observed 
that the liberties of the free peasantry were 
overthrown at least three times through 
the process of expropriation and declassi- 
fication. The enclosure movement in Eng- 
land made the lord the actual owner 
of the land hitherto enjoyed in common 
by his tenants, and thus the small free 
holders were completely subdued. Similarly, 
in western Europe, as Irvine observes, the 
landlord was the owner of common lands 
and such conveniences as the mill and wind- 
presses. Both in India and Russia the usurpa- 
tion of the common pasture lands was 
the first step in the decay of village com- 
munities. The lesson which the European 
rural history teaches is that the centraliza- 
tion of the ownership in land and econo- 
mic individualism of village officials and 
functionaries had upset the coparcenary 
interest of different grades of proprietors 
in the soil. 


Another fatal blow has been given by 
the new policies of land settlement which 
tended to obliterate the careful adjustment 
of the rights in land and communal 
functionaries and the control of common 
funds, irrigation and pastures, which had 
evolved through the centuries in response 
to the agricultural needs and social instincts 
of the people. Further, since small owner- 
ship and collective management of irriga- 
tion in rice culture areas are closely con- 
nected with the families, the disintegration 
of such co-operative enterprises has not 
only led to agricultural decline, but has 
seriously affected the social fabric of the 
Indian web of life. 


Equally disastrous have been the effects 
of successive invasions and _ periodical 
expropriations of the peasantry, followed 
by severe famines and epidemics. For 
fifteen hundred miles along the base of the 
hill from which the invaders came, there 
stretched an uncultivated borderland, from 
twenty to fifty miles in breadth, that yielded 
no food for man. The characteristic of 
Indian economic life in the 16th and 17th 
centuries was pillage and plunder by 
oppressive governors who wrung out 
money from a poverty-stricken peasantry. 
In 1626 a Dutch merchant described the 
country as ‘‘ desolated ”’ by exactions. 


Tavernier in 1640 found that whole 
provinces had become deserts from whence 
the peasants had fled on account of the 
tyranny of the native rulers. In the 18th 
century the Mahrattas became freebooting 
companies ; a Persian Army devastated 
the Punjab and Delhi, and left the city 
burnt, stripped and desolated ; and the 
five Afghan invasions had reduced the 
peasantry of the Gangetic plains to skin 
and bone. In 1847 every two or three years 
the Sikh army harried the fields of Bannu 
people, trod down their harvest, and 
burnt their houses. The British took over 
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the frontier in 1849 and no less than 56 
military expeditions were necessary to 
establish order and peace. The culmination 
of all rural ruin was reached during 1857-58, 
when the mutiny and its aftermath 
completely uprooted the vestige of peasant 
prosperity. Thus we find that the village 
communities had been exposed to severe 
cruelty and ordeals during the past four 
hundred years, and even to-day we find 


them breathing brokenly under the heels of 
British Imperialism. 

The characteristic concentration of 
population in cities and a continued flight 
from the land has greatly regressed the social 
and economic institutions and progressively 
devitalised the village communities. 
Intensive industrialization has created 
definite regions with characteristic social 
habits and usages : 





| 
1. Manufactu- 


ring cities females 


Excess of females 
over males 


2. Plantation 
tegions 





3. Old village 


settlements 


| Old persons, women 
and children predo- 
minate 


4. Frontiers of | Strong men, young 
cultivation | women, few children 








Excess of males over | Population floating, irresponsible, with no 
Seasonal labour, disorganized social life, 


Families intact, poorly supported, and 


Growth of new familiarities, 


economic solidarity and social integrity 


and cultural confusion 


stay-at-home 


cultural 
fusion and prosperous peasantry 








The relationship subsisting between the 
city and the country through rural-urban 
migrations has become of great significance. 
Economically, it constitutes one of the 
major forms of co-operation and division 
of labour. Culturally, it represents the 
infusion of the culture of the country into 
the city. Demographically, it presents an 
important form of social metabolism of 
population currents and counter-currents. 

Some prominent rural sociologists 
strongly maintain the attitude that the grow- 
th of cities and urbanization will sooner 
or later bring about the crash of modern 
civilization. Henri Bunle observed that 
in Europe the number of cities with a popu- 
lation of over 1,00,000 was 23 in 1800 and 
202 in 1920, and that ‘‘ the urban world 
increased while the rural world decreased ; 
the non-agricultural population increased 


while the agricultural population de- 
creased.” In India, also, there is noticeable 
a tendency not merely of a growth of urban 
population at the expense of rural popula- 
tion, but a steady encroachment of urban 
interests upon rural interests. The percent- 
age of rural population to total population 
in India declined from 91 in 1891 to 87 in 
1941 ; and the number of rural settlements 
decreased from 713,825 to 655,892 during 
the same period. Moreover, during this 
fifty-year period, the expropriation of 
peasant proprietors and the growth of 
non-cultivating rent-receivers and latifundia 
farming, have created a land-hungry peasan- 
try. There are, to-day, 33 million landless 
agricultural workers in India, and if we 
include the unspecified classes also, no 
less than 67 million workers will be found 
constituting the floating ‘‘ employable ”’ 
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population in rural areas, with a marked 
tendency to drift cityward at periodical 
intervals. These observations bring home 
the fact that intensive urbanization, and 
the consequent de-ruralization, have 
brought about the disintegration of village 
communities in all parts of the country. 


Moreover, an indiscriminate exploita- 
tion of natural resources, under the sway 
of modern cultural contact, that is, the 
penetration of the traits of machine 
civilization into the culture complex of 
vegetable civilization, augmented by a chain 
of disturbances in the resource equilibria 
obtaining between rural and urban environ- 
ments, has thrown the rural economy of 
India into the vortex of a mighty socio- 
economic revolution. In an old country, 
like India, where population has not merely 
multiplied, but is regionally ill-distributed, 
the natural balance between food and 
mouths can hardly be maintained. The 
extension of mechanized cultivation and 
the commercial cropping of exotic annual 
and perennial plants, uncontrolled grazing, 
and the abuse of water through artificial 
systems of drainage—all have left behind 
a legacy of dessicated and impoverished 
land, denuded forests, and exhausted sub- 
soil water resources, which are directly 
responsible for an alternate sequence of 
droughts, famines, and epidemics. By these 
periodic improvident interferences, man 
has brought ruin upon himself and disaster 
upon his social institutions. 


Civilization never rests contented 
within the laws of the region—it oversteps, 
and turns them to man’s hostility. It 
often betrays man, and dooms him to 
prolonged economic misery and _ social 
degeneration. Wherever and whenever man 
has not planned the appropriation of natural 
resources On a continuous basis, we find 
his habitat laid waste after a few generations 
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of brilliant and wasteful career in the 
achievement of the much maligned machine 
civilization. Thus so long as a reciprocal 
bargain exists between man and his environ- 
ment, the ecological processes work in 
absolute harmony, but when man’s arti- 
ficial aids of control supercede the natural, 
an attificial environment is brought into 
existence which can but poorly imitate the 
real one. 


Rehabilitationary Measures.—We have 
seen how the geographical environment 
guides and controls our social and economic 
actions. We have also noticed that 
there exists a balance between organism 
and its geophysical milieu. Finally, our 
observations also testify to the fact that 
the ecological balance between man and 
his habitat is always disturbed in the process 
of cultural achievement, as a result of which 
the struggle for existence becomes fiercer; 
and, ultimately, many social groups, which 
are thrown out of gear in the process of 
adaptation, are thereby exterminated. The 
rural social communities of India which 
exhibit such organizations as are closely 
evolved and controlled by their charac- 
teristic physical environments, are today 
experiencing a sudden retrogression and 
disintegration due to a disruption of the 
ecological balance between folk, work, 
and habitat. Not until the fundamental 
laws of ecological balance are understood 
alike by the masses, the economists, and 
the governments, this disintegration will 
continue, and poverty and unemployment 
shall persist in the midst of potential 
plenty. 


The village communities in India have 
not died away; they are fast sinking to 
death. The growth of individualism and 
industrialization have not exterminated 
them, they are disintegrating them piece- 
meal. The modern capitalist latifundia 
farming, with its characteristic systems of 
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landholding and tenures, has not yet 
completely disorganized them; it is distort- 
ing them systematically. Therefore, there is 
yet time for the economists, social workers, 
and the State, to seize the earliest opportu- 
nity of devising such ways and means, as 
will not only arrest the decay of these 
socio-economic institutions, but will re- 
generate and rehabilitate them. Some out- 
standing and immediate measures will be 
on the following lines :-— 


I. A drastic change in the land policies 
of India which are based on individualistic 
notions of western economists.— 


(a) Eradication of the evils of 
absentee landlordism and sub- 
infeudation. 


(b) Redistribution of holdings, in- 
tegration of pattis into thoks, and 
the introduction of intensive 
legislative measures to maintain 
economic holdings. 


Regeneration of peasant pro- 
prietors, and accommodation 
of landless agricultural prole- 
tariat to village occupations. 


Il. Checking the breaking-up of rural family 
solidarity by revision and modification 
of inheritance laws. 


of pre-emption 
rights to members of a family 
or village community to enjoy 
a preferential right to a bargain 
in the disposal of pattis of village 
land. 


(a) Restoration 


Redistribution of common pas- 
tures, water courses, and forest 
lands to compact village com- 
munities. 


Reorganization of functional 
hierarchies, not on social but, 
purely, on economic basis. 


Ill. Securing the zones of agricultural 
insecurity against periodical droughts 
and famines. 


(a) Development of a net-work of 
wells, tanks and canals, and the 
introduction of co-operative 
irrigation societies. 


. Reclamation of cultivable wastes 
by the introduction of dry- 
farming. 


(c) Afforestation of ravinous tracts, 
and maintaining a ratio of 1:4 
between forests and agriculture. 


IV. Anextensive and concentrated exploitation 
of both vegetable and animal resources, 
and development in the technique of 
agricultural production and distribution. 


(a) Maintaining a balance betweeen 
agriculture and forestry, occu- 
pations and population, and 
their respective resource en- 
vironments. 


Co-ordinating agents of pro- 
duction, and allocating available 
man-power to branches of re- 
gional economic endeavour, in 
the light of technical adjust- 
ments and a competitive system 
of exchange. 


Evolving a corporate economy 
in the country involving re- 
gional co-operation, with a view 
to restoring regional occupa- 
tional balance and equitable 
distribution of resources. 


V. Raising the plane of living of rural 
population in general and of agricultural 
working classes in particular. 


(a) Restrictions on size of rural 
families, through preventive 
measures. 














VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 





(c) 


Fixing by legislative measures 
the minimum wage for all 
classes of agricultural workers. 
Planning food-supply—the need 
for nutritious and wholesome 
food for rural population. 


Controlling currents and countercurrents 
of rural urban migrations, and stabilizing 
rural population. 


(a) 


(b) 


(0) 


‘* Back-to-the land” propagan- 
da in regions of agricultural 
decay. 


Introduction of co-operative in- 
dustries ancillary to cultivation, 
to supplement income from 
agriculture. 


Checking the wholesale migra- 
tion of able-bodied men and 
women to urban areas, both by 
persuasion and legislation. 


Establishment of peace and order for 


the 


secuirity of life and property in 


remote rural areas. 


(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


Re-institution of Bhaia Chara 
villages and communal adminis- 
tration of rural property. 


Rehabilitation of panchayats, 
one for each village, which 
should be linked up with urban 
municipalities. 

Strengthening of village watch 
and ward schemes, and mutual 
aid societies. 


Planning the countryside by maintaining 
an ecological balance between man and 


land, folk and work, food and mouths. 


(a) 


Remodelling of village sites ; 
and evolving a rural housing 
policy, adaptable to characteris- 
tic climatic zones, size of 
families, and the needs of the 


people. 
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(b) Making village life attractive 
and living pleasurable by the 
introduction of co-operative 
better living societies. 


(c) Evolving a long-range planning 
in the direction of rural health 
and sanitation, social security, 
recreation, and organization of 
agrarian movements. 


These-problems of rural rehabilitation 
cannot be dissolved by a mere mechanical 
adjustment of corporate social institu- 
tions into the framework of a competitive 
economic system, nor can the process 
of reconstruction be achieved without 
enormous cultural and economic friction. 
After a century of unco-ordinated industrial 
evolution, the country has been broken 
into numerous zones of economic rigidity 
and social instability, characteristic of 
machine civilization, which by injecting 
themselves into the compact zones of 
vegetable civilization have widened the 
social distance between the rural and urban 
spheres. The fundamental bases of planning 
will, therefore, rest not on compensatory 
economic co-ordination, but on the dis- 
solution of zones of economic rigidity ; 
not on international competition, but on 
regional co-operation ; not on mechanical 
development of factors of production, 
but on the functional appraisal of relations 
of production ; and finally, not merely 
on the individualistic system of economic 
anarchy, but on a socialized process of 
institutional hierarchy. ° 


The darkness which prevails around us 
has been created by systematically fostered 
prejudices and organized selfishness. There 
is no denying the fact that the progressive 
decline of our village communities, so 
sacred to human relationship and human 
possession, is due in the large measure to the 
present social and economic structure 
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controlled and conditioned by an imperia- 
listic system of exploitive economy. But, 
there is no reason why a free India should 
not reconstruct her economic life and social 
institutions in harmony with her geogra- 
phical milieu, and establish once again a 
balance between life and region in which 
nature delights and man attains endurable 
peace and prosperity. Only by a determined 
endeavour and decisive line of action, a 
definite programme and dynamic policy, 


a highly effective organization and regional 
methodology of reconstruction, can we 
arrest the decay of our social institutions 
and rehabilitate them for the benefit of 
future generations. The rural social com- 
munities of India have yet to play their 
part in the future life of the country, 
and by efficient control and planned 
organization they will lead the nation to 
a broader outlook, a quicker compromise, 
and a perfect adaptation. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LEPROSY PROBLEM 


T. N. JAGADISAN 


In India leprosy is not uncommon. Public abhorrence of this disease, often accompanied by social 


ostracism, makes the lot of the innocent patient miserable. 
leprosy, the patients are seldom treated as sick human beings needing care. 


Due to the ignorance of the true nature of 
Eking out an existence by 


begging is often the only avenue open to the impoverished victim. The prevention of leprosy depends to 


a large extent on the formation of an accurate and enlightened public opinion. 


This article seeks to lay 


down certain principles which, if intelligently followed, should in the end help towards the ultimate control 


of the most cruel disease that flesh is heir to. 


Mr. Jagadisan is the Secretary to the Kasturba Gandhi Leprosy Work and the Honorary Publicity 
Secretary to the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Madras. 


Modern thought has been steadily » erroneous notion that leprosy was only a 


moving, from regarding medical services 
as attending to the individual patient or to 
the particular ailment, to the socio-medical 
approach which takes into account the 
social background of ill-health and attempts 
not merely to treat the disease but to study 
and eradicate the conditions governing 
it. In a disease like leprosy, complicated 
by social stigma and _ consequent 
psychological and economic factors, the 
social background of the disease deserves 
even more than ordinary study. It cannot 
be too often emphasised that the leprosy 
patient is, just like any other, a person 
with a personality and a will demanding 
self-expression. Just like others, therefore, 
he has his needs and the needs of his family. 
It becomes necessary to understand, not 
pity, the patient’s position. In the past, 
there has been too much sentiment and 
horror surrounding the subject of leprosy 
that either one loathed a patient, out of fear, 
ot made him the recipient of charity, out 
of sentiment. The great need in the handling 
of the problem is sympathetic understan- 
ding, which would take into account the 
facts of the disease and go into the medical, 
social and economic aspects of the problem, 


The stress formerly has been on the 
alleviation of suffering and the relief of the 
needy because it was believed that leprosy 
was a disease not at all amenable to treat- 
ment and as such the only thing to do was 
to provide relief. Moreover, there was an 
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disease of the poor and the dirty and that, 
therefore, the need was mainly one of 
charity and relief. Unfortunately, this old 
view, that all that could be done was to 
house for life the needy, helpless and 
abandoned victims of the disease, still 
largely persists, not only in the minds of 
the general public but also among adminis- 
trators, legislators and sometimes even 
medical and public health authorities. 
The only way, the only radical way, of 
solving many of the social and economic 
problems connected with leprosy is to 
emphasise that leprosy presents funda- 
mentally a medical problem and that if 
today it presents some peculiar social and 
economic problems it is because the public 
have not learned to treat it as any other 
disease preventable, treatable and not 
beyond alleviation even where the disease , 
is in the advanced stage. 


The mental factor in leprosy.—At present, 
it would not be an exaggeration to say that 
leprosy should be regarded as a disease 
affecting not only the body but also the 
mind of the patient. Except in the severe 
types and in the advanced stages and usually 
under neglect, leprosy is not physically 


a painful disease, but the mental 
suffering of the leprosy patient, and often 
of his immediate relations, is far greater 
than the physical suffering. He or she be- 
comes a marked person, and a heavy burden 
overweighs the entire family. The fact 
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that the public are ignorant of the dis- 
tinction between non-infective and infective 
cases and the fact that the public do not 
realise that leprosy, far from being an 
easily communicable disease, is actually 
one of the least communicable of diseases 
make the position of the leprosy patient 
very hard. It would be easy to stir sympa- 
thy and indignation by dealing with the 
various types of suffering and victimisation 
that the unfortunate patient has to suffer 
from an ignorant and prejudiced public, 
but, without wasting words, the situation 
is that the leprosy patient reads the 
words ‘‘NOT WANTED”’ written in 
bold letters all over. Sometimes, to 
ignorance and prejudice is added, a 
third factor, malice. Where the fact of a 
person having leprosy can be used against 
him, it becomes an aid to human mischief. 
Such malice, I believe, is not common 
and, on the whole, ignorance and prejudice 
ate more to be blamed. 


Apart from the avoidable mental suffer- 
ing, such an attitude materially affects the 
cure and prevention of leprosy. The fear and 
shame which overtake a person on whom a 
diagnosis of leprosy is pronounced is so 
great that, for long years, the patient 
tends to conceal the disease even from 
those nearest to him and does not take 
any steps either to treat himself or to protect 
those coming into contact with him. The 
tragedy of the situation is that, in the earlier 
years, when the disease is more amenable 
to treatment, the patient does not seek it 
and goes to the doctor too late, having 
tried to conceal till he can no longer 
conceal. So long as leprosy is a subject 
whispered about in secrecy and surrounded 
by horror and fear, it will be impossible to 
deal with the medical aspect of the problem. 
As long as the medical aspect of the problem 
does not receive enough attention, it will 
continue to be a sad social and economic 


problem resulting in avoidable human 
suffering and wastage of human power. 
The psychology of the patient and the © 
public need to be revolutionised, but | 
how shall we do this ? Education of the 
public is the one suggested remedy, but 
we need something more than an appeal to 
the intellect in a problem so complicated 
by ancient prejudice. A conversion of the 
heart is called for. Taking the lead from 
Mahatma Gandhi, our National Govern- 
ment can regard leprosy work as a cardinal 
item of constructive effort. But, unfor- 
tunately, as leprosy has no political appeal, 
only a few leaders, who have imbibed 
Gandhiji’s ideas in all their comprehensive 
fullness, take interest in the subject. The 
need, form the point of view of revolu- 
tionizing the psychology of the public, 
is the emergence of an all India leader, of 
acknowledged standing, who will be able 
to do what Gandhiji himself would willingly 
do, but is for obvious reasons unable to do, 
compel the attention of leaders and govern- 
ments and enlist from them an intelligent 
handling of the problem. Leprosy workers 
should realize the importance of the step 
that Gandhiji has taken in including leprosy 
in the Constructive Programme and by 
devotion and zeal win the support of leaders. 
So far, leprosy has not made much head- 
way among the public and the leaders, 
because the workers have themselves been 
as isolated as the patients. We must arrest 
the attention of the leaders and by our zeal 
win their support, for, where prejudice 
lurks in the best of us, and fear and horror 
have been imbibed with the mother’s 
milk, we need an appeal for a change of 
heart from the very best in the land. It is 
our supreme good fortune that our great 
national leader has thrown out a call to 
the nation. May we not expect that other 
leaders will come forward to realize the 
urgency of this neglected problem ? In the 
meanwhile, those who labour in the field 
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of leprosy ought to spread knowledge 
regarding the disease and strive to get 
leprosy accepted as an ordinary disease 
capable of being tackled like other diseases. 


The present attitude of the public.— 
Those who deal with its practical aspects 
have to recognize two extremes of 
attitude among the public with regard to 
leprosy. In the villages, and amongst the 
less educated, neglect rather than fear 
governs the contact with the leprosy 
patient. In a village, often an infective 
case is found to move intimately with 
children and sometimes an ignorant mother 
may be seen cheerfully watching her 
children play with an _ infective case. 
Amongst the more educated classes, fear 
of leprosy is more prevalent. Not infre- 
quently, the fear is excessive and takes the 
shape of panic. It would be true to say, 
however, that, even where people are 
indifferent with regard to ordinary social 
contacts, difficulties arise for the patient 


> and the members of his family with regard 


to marriage. There is a general social stigma 


+ attached to the disease both in the town and 


the village. In the village, indifference to ordi- 
nary social contacts contributes to the 
spread of the disease. In the cities, an 
exaggerated fear and consequent social 
stigma make it difficult, especially for the 
ticher homes, to take early and suitable 
precautions for the control of the disease. 
The social position of a person suffering 
from leprosy also varies in village and city 
and according to one’s class and education. 
In the villages, persons with leprosy follow 
their occupation and lead a normal life 
as long as they are physically able to do 
so. In the more educated circles, the social 
and economic consequences of leprosy 
are more marked. The social consequences 
of leprosy to a woman are far more serious 
than to a man. If the disease appears in a 
man after marriage, generally, his family 
life is not affected by it, but a woman with 


leprosy. is. frequently deserted by the 
husband. The writer has known of the deser- 
tion of girls with a very mild touch of 
non-serious leprosy which left no prominent 
mark. The higher the caste, the more 
educated the people, the richer the family, 
the more are the social consequences of 
leprosy. And women, as in other things, 
suffer most. 

Leprosy as a domestic problem.—The 
general public, especially those who have 
not had relations or friends with leprosy, 
are apt to think that the way to prevent 
the spread of leprosy is to see that leprosy 
patients do not appear in public places or 
travel in public conveyances. But the public 
do not stop to think of the intimate contact 
into which patients are thrown in their 
families and of how an infective patient 
spreads the disease in his household. 
It is not generally recognized that the 
commonest form in which leprosy spreads 
is by infective patients living with healthy 
children in one and the same house, often 
under over-crowded conditions. In India, 
leprosy is essentially a domestic or a 
household problem. If infective patients 
be persuaded not to come into close con- 
tact with children, the disease will gradually 
die out, for in the absence of child 
infection, leprosy cannot be maintained in a 
community. The poorer classes are ignorant 
and unable to take precautions even if 
asked to do so. The richer classes are not 
often less ignorant, but even when they are 
instructed as to what they should do, they 
omit to take precautions for fear of resul- 
tant publicity. The only way of solving the 
leprosy problem is to bring leprosy into the 
open, and leprosy will come into the open 
only when people regard it as an ordinary 
disease, preventable and treatable and one 
of which a person need not feel ashamed. 

Problems of isolation—In view of the 
fact that many infective cases do not 
respond quickly to treatment, and that a 
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considerable number of these continue to 
be infective even when there is clinical 
improvement, leprosy is more easily preven- 
ted than cured. The only way in which 
leprosy can be prevented or controlled 
is by the ensuring of conditions in which 
healthy people, especially children, do 
not live in prolonged and close contact 
with infective patients. ‘‘It is no use 
adopting an attitude, as it is sometimes 
done, that isolation in India is impracti- 
cable, and, therefore, other methods must 
be used. There is no other method which 
will replace isolation. What is to be done 
is to try to evolve methods of isolation 
which are suitable to Indian conditions.” 


It is necessary, however, to point out 
that isolation does not mean ostracism. 
In a statement prepared by one of the lea- 
ding students of the disease, Dr. R. G. 
Cochrane, in consultation with twenty- 
seven of India’s prominent medical men 
who are signatories to the statement, it is 
pointed out: ‘‘ The words ‘ isolation’ 
and ‘segregation’ suggest to people’s 
minds the rigours almost of banishment. 
But ‘isolation’ with regard to leprosy 
practically means avoidance of close contact 
between the children and infective cases.’”* 
If this aspect of isolation were more stressed 
it would be easier to convince the public 
that what is required is not the banishment 
of the leprosy patient into far off ‘colonies 
or settlements but the avoidance of parti- 
cular types of contact. It must, however, 
be pointed out that in the crowded homes 
of India it is generally difficult to ensure 
absence of close contact between children 
and infective cases. Poverty influences 
leprosy in so far as it leads to overcrowding 
in the poorer homes. But it influences only 
in so far as it leads to overcrowding, 
for the rich man’s child seems to be as 


prone to get leprosy as the poor man’s a 
child given close and prolonged contact ~ 


with an infective case of leprosy in child- 4 
preventive | 


The crux of the 


hood. 


problem of leprosy is the saving of children 7 


from infection. And this needs a humane 
and cheap form of segregation that can 
protect the healthy without punishing the 
sick. For it has been the experience of 
past work in the various parts of the world 
that only with the free and willing co-opera- 
tion of patients and their relations can we 
set up an effective system of isolation. 


Though institutional isolation is the 
most effective form of isolation, we should 
try methods by which we can keep the vast 
majority of patients in the homes and 
villages of India. The huge expense involved 
in a system of segregating every infective 
case, the loss of self-support, self-respect 
and happiness to the patient and the desti- 
tution of his family are to be considered 
in judging the claims of institutional 
segregation. On the other hand, we have 
to remember that intelligent co-operation 
on the part of the patient and vigilance on 
the part of his family are needed to practise 
effective home isolation, The education 
of the public, the raising of the standard of 
living, the increase in general of knowledge 
of health matters and other such items of 
social and economic uplift should be 
attempted before we create a condition of 
society in which it will be possible to keep 
the leprosy patient in the homes and 
villages of India, without fear of the spread 
of the disease. Whether leprosy spreads 
or not in a community depends entirely 
on the amount of contact between children 
and infective cases. In England, for instance, 
there are about eighty cases of leprosy, 
most of whom live in their homes. These 
cases, however, live in such a way that 





4 Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Health (1941), Report. on Leprosy and 
Its Control in India (New Delhi, Government of India Press, 1942), p. 28. 


2 ‘*Medical Men’s Statement on Leprosy,” Harijan, Vol. X, p. 486 (January 12, 1947). 
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they do not come into close contact with 
children, and so it is held by medical 
authorities that there is no danger of leprosy 
spreading in England. In India, unfortu- 
nately, even in the more well-to-do house- 
holds the members of the family crowd 
together and at nights the children lie 
huddled together with the elders. In a 
family with a case of leprosy, this over- 
crowding is the most potent factor for in- 
fection. The greater the contact, the more 
are the chances of infection. This is seen 
from the observation that experienced 
workers have made that in a weaving family, 
where little children do weaving in inti- 
mate association with the elders, leprosy 
more easily spreads. 

The problems of isolation vary ac- 
cording to the economic and cultural level 
and the particular circumstances of a 
family. They also vary in town and village. 
The present writer knows of families com- 
posed of adults in which it has been easy 
to keep the infective patient at home. 
He has known of a few patients who have 
been willing and able to live in their own 
homes without being a danger to children. 
While recognizing that, in the present state 
of our overcrowded cities, it is difficult to 
isolate a patient at home, we should strive 
to create conditions in which more people 
can live in their own homes. 

The evils of industrial development 
have affected to some extent the position 
of leprosy in cities. The presence of in- 
fective cases in the crowded busties and 
living quarters of industrial workers mate- 
tially contributes to the increase of the 
disease. The problem of leprosy in the city 
will look impossible of solution when we 
think of it in the mass, but if we remember 
that only certain areas of a city are likely 
to be more affected the problem will become 
easy. For active measures will be needed 


3 Cochrane, R.G., trol with 
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only in these areas. The problems of isola- 

tion with regard to villages are easier. In 

a village, where most of the people are 

agriculturists, the patients work by day 

in the fields. As they are likely to come 
into close contact with children only at 
night, huts may be built near enough the 
village for night segregation. A recognized 
authority has said: ‘‘ Several methods 
of rural isolation have been suggested but 
all such methods should have the aim of 
discovering the minimum amount of segre- 
gation necessary to control the disease. 
Ninety per cent of persons in many rural 
areas are agriculturists who spend the greater 
part of the day in the fields, and so it may 
be that if measures are enforced to provide 
for night segregation, and thus infective 
casés are kept away from their children at 
night, this one measure alone might reduce 
the chances of infection sufficiently for it to 
be increasingly difficult for the disease to 
spread. If leprosy can be controlled by this 
amount of segregation, then the method 
has the merit of simplicity, for total 
segregation would necessarily involve com- 
pensation for the person segregated if 
he were the wage earner of the family. ’”* 
In general, public health authorities 
can greatly assist the leprosy campaign 
if they spread widely in the towns and 
villages of India a knowledge of the facts 
of the disease and insist that the infective 
leprosy patient, wherever he happens to be, 
can contribute to the control of leprosy by 
adopting the following precautions:— 

(a) The patient should sleep in a 
separate room, and take care to 
sleep apart from children. 

(b) His bedding and eating and cook- 
ing utensils should be kept apart. 

(c) His personal clothing, bed 
clothes, towels, etc., should be 
soaked in antiseptic | solution 





‘Leprosy Control with particular reference to the Madras Presidency,” The Indian 
Medical Gazette, Vol. LXXIX, p. 43 (September 1944). 
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before washing, or preferably 
should be washed apart from 
the family clothes. 

He should have his own chair 
or mat, and should not come 
in close contact with children. 

The problem of the beggar with leprosy.— 
It has been already emphasized that from 
the public health point of view the problem 
of leprosy is not, as it is sometimes erro- 
neously believed, the problem of beggars 
with leprosy but that of infective cases 
living permanently with the family in 
villages and towns. As most people tend 
to forget that leprosy is not confined to 
the poor, even administrators and legisla- 
tors sometimes talk as if the leprosy pro- 
blem would be solved by establishing 
large leprosy colonies where the needy and 
the vagrant can be settled. While recog- 
nizing the need of colonies for people 
whose economic condition is such that 
they cannot maintain themselves without 
resorting to begging, we should realise that 
the colony for the needy and disabled is 
not a solution to the leprosy problem but 
that it is only for the relief of suffering 
attending a disease which has been approach- 
ed so far from the sentimental rather than the 
scientific stand-point. Let us alleviate the 
suffering of those who have been thrown in 
need by disease and neglect but let us remem- 
ber that the more urgent need is the sétting 
up of a preventive system that will save 
other people from being so affected. 

The writer has gone into the history 
of some beggar patients who attend the 
Leprosy Department of the General Hospi- 
tal, Madras. Invariably, they are people 
who have tried to remain in the village and 
to make a living. Having lived in the village 
as long as they could and, if infective, 
having been responsible for the spread of 
the disease, both in his household and 
perhaps among neighbours, the man 
migrates to the city to dwell on the pave- 


(d) 


ments, to obtain treatment at some out- 
patient department and to live by begging. 
Sometimes, a whole family, with a number 
of infected children, move out into the city 
to live in this manner. Such families become 
unwilling to take advantage of institutional 
accommodation even when it is offered 
to them. 

The history of families with leprosy is 
an interesting study because it reveals 
the process by which leprosy leads to 
destitution. Very often, the first genera- 
tion in which leprosy makes its appearance 
escapes social ostracism. In fact, the 
patient of this first generation moves with 
unrestricted freedom because the infective 
nature of the disease is not realized by 
friends and relations. The patient carries 
on his work and retains the means of self- 
support and, therefore, self-respect. He 
dies leaving a younger member or two 
infected. When the second generation of 
patients grow up, they feel the slings 
and arrows of social stigma and they be- 
come a marked people. They lose self- 
support and self-respect. Shrivelled in 
heart, disabled in body and wanting re- 
sources, they are reduced to destitution 
and sometimes to a beggar’s life. If the second 
generation of patients are able to get 
married and a third generation of patients 
come into existence, their lot is more miset- 
able still. I have known the desolation of 
a lonely member of a third generation, 
torn up by disease, living precariously, 
unattended and uncomforted and dying 
a most miserable death. In the village in 
which the patient died, it was difficult to 
get people enough to carry the dead body 
to the burial ground. Bottles of phenyle 
had to be poured over his body before 
a few people agreed to carry it. 

I have detailed these facts in order to 
show that it is not the poverty and dirt of 
a beggar’s life that leads to his acquiring 
leprosy but that the unfortunate - social 


















attitude towards leprosy leads some patients 
into destitution and dirt. The only radical 
way of solving destitution in leprosy is to 
emphasize the fact that a leprosy patient 
can, by appropriate care and management, 
retain his ability for work and be 
economically self-supporting. With self- 
support will come self-respect. To give 
the patient work is the surest way of lifting 
him from that utter unfriended desolation 
into which he tends to droop. Charity 
destroys him. Work can rebuild him. 


Il. A Scheme for Publicity and Welfare 
Work.--To remedy the many social and 
economic problems connected with leprosy, 
every province in India should have as part 
of its leprosy campaign a publicity and 
welfare organisation. A detailed scheme 
of such an organisation is given below 
in order that provincial governments might 
be stimulated to plan their publicity and 
welfare work for leprosy. 


Publicity and welfare work should go 
together.—‘ Publicity’ is not a process 
of informing or enlightening, it is ‘ agita- 
tion’ in the best sense of the term, since 
its ultimate aim ought to be to challenge 
attention and evoke action. ‘ Welfare’ 
is not merely the ameliorative social side 
of the work but also the preventive effort 
which strives to combat the repetition in 
society of the evils we now seek to amelio- 
rate. In the publicity and welfare work that 
we attempt, a due balance has to be set 
up between the needs of those who suffer 
and the needs of those who need to be 
saved from having to suffer. 


Publicity : Object.—The object of publi- 
city is to create a reasoned outlook on 
leprosy in the public and in the patient, 
and to create conditions in society favour- 
able to the control of leprosy and the 
humane treatment of patients. It would be 
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helpful here to quote from the report 
by the committee appointed by the Central 
Advisory Board of Health (1941). 


‘* The first need is that the misleading 
ideas about leprosy often entertained by 
the general public, and even by administra- 
tive officers and legislators and even, 
sometimes, by the medical profession 
and medical and public health adminis- 
trators, should be abandoned. Leprosy 
should be realised to be what it is, an 
infective disease widespread in the general 
population in large areas in this country. 
Anti-leprosy work should be based on a 
sound knowledge of preventive medicine 
in general and leprosy in particular. 


‘‘While much admirable work has been 
done in the past and is being done at pre- 
sent, it should be realised that almost all 
work has been and is of the nature of 
leprosy relief work. Taking India as a whole, 
the task of leprosy control has hardly been 
considered or attempted. This unpleasant 
fact must be faced. At the same time, it 
would be entirely wrong to argue that 
much, if not most, of the work done is of 
little or no use. 


‘‘The importance of the social and 
humanitarian aspects of leprosy work has 
already been stressed and much more 
work of this nature will be needed in the 
future ; but if the task of Jeprosy control is 
ever to be attempted, there must be built 
up, in addition, a campaign aimed directly 
or indirectly at the control of leprosy and 
not merely at its relief. 


“One difficulty to be overcome lies 
in the fact that the Central Government, 
provincial and local authorities have not 
fully realised that leprosy work is an 
essential part of the medical and public 
health work of the country or the province 
and have left the work largely to private 
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bodies. In other countries, central and 
local governments have assumed direct 
responsibility for the work while wel- 
coming the co-operation of and generally 
assisting such bodies.”’* 

For the educated public.—In this cate- 
gory we include leaders in society, legisla- 
tors, administrators, social workers, 
teachers, etc. Though the public health 
authorities and medical men, being specia- 
lists, should not be brought in this class, it 
should be borne in mind that their ideas 
afte sometimes apt to lag behind modern 
outlook and progress. Means should be 
devised to acquaint the members of the 
medical and public health profession with 
the latest facts and methods. For, our 
success in establishing a new outlook 
on leprosy will depend much on how soon 
we get our medical profession and public 
health authorities to be enthusiastic and 
well informed advocates of the modern 
view of leprosy. 

For the general educated public, pam- 
phlets, books, journals, articles, short 
stories, novels and films should be put 
forth. By contacting the press, newspapers 
should be persuaded to take a leading role 
in the control of leprosy by a responsible 
and well-informed attitude to the problem. 
The increasing co-operation of the All-India 
Radio should be sought. 

For the literate public.—For those who 
can read and write but who are not highly 
educated, we should prepare pamphlets, 
posters, slogans, etc., in simple style and 
in their mother tongue. Exhibitions are a 
great aid in the education of these. The 
possibility of displaying attractive posters 
and slogans at all Railway Stations may be 
explored. The co-operation of the popular 
writers and influential editors in the 
regional languages should be sought. Poets, 
story writers and song composers should be 
invited to use their talents for the cause. 


: 4 Op. cit., p. 49, 


For the illiterate public of the village.— 
Simple talks accompanied by lantern slides, 
simple exhibitions mostly pictorial in 
character, personal demonstrations to 
groups of villagers of the facts of leprosy 
illustrated by cases chosen from the village, 
are the kind of propaganda to be first 
attempted. Village fairs may be used for 
spreading a knowledge of the simple facts 
of the disease. Village propaganda is first 
best done in select areas where leprosy work 
is already being done; for, propaganda 
unrelated to work will be futile. The 
health inspectors may be given a course 
in leprosy so that within the scope of their 
work they may instruct villagers in the facts 
of leprosy and create conditions favourable 
for launching schemes of control. The 
rural development officers may also 


be given a course in leprosy. Wherever it is 
possible to get a competent leprosy worker 
to give talks to the village officers in training 
camps, those in charge of the camps may 


be encouraged to arrange for simple in- 
struction in the facts of leprosy with 
particular reference to prevention. 

For teachers and students.—Instruc- 
tion on the facts of leprosy should be given 
to the pupil teachers of the higher grade 
and secondary grade so that they may 
recognize leprosy in school children and 
help parents with advice. Possibilities of 
getting a lesson on leprosy included in text 
books for children may be explored. 
Members of the publicity department 
and the doctors engaged in leprosy work 
may deliver lantern slide lectures on 
leprosy in schools. The co-operation of the 
Department of Education should be secured 
for such publicity. 

Welfare Work for Patients.—Welfare 
work should be planned for : 

(i) Patients in the sanatoria. 
(ii) Patients at the out-patient de- 
partments. 
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(iii) Patients in the villages. 
(iv) Patients discharged as the dis- 
ease—arrested and the negatives. 


(v) The helpless healthy children 
of leprosy patients. 


I. Patients in the sanatoria.—The 
welfare officer should know every patient 
~ and go into his or her history, social 
* and economic conditions and personal 
problems. He must be the friend, philoso- 
~ pher and guide of the patient and his 
"> family and must endeavour to relieve the 
» psychology of the patients and their rela- 
tions, and lift them from the sense of utter 
ruin and despair that comes over them. 
He must stimulate the social and occupa- 
tional activities of the institution and endea- 
vour to create self-respecting men 
and women of value. He must endeavour 
to impart the human touch to the institu- 
tion in everything he does and must 
endeavour always to bring about contacts 
between the public and the patients. He 
must secure them visits from the best 
men of whom they have heard but whom 
they could not ordinarily see, and enable 
them to have the best in music, in litera- 
ture, in the theatre and film world, at 
least occasionally. He should secure re- 
ligious consolation to patients of all sects 
by inviting suitable persons to deliver 
discourse, bhajanas, sermons, etc., and to 
conduct prayers. Such a welfare officer can 
also contribute to the research in leprosy 
> by collecting all information regarding the 
) family histories, the social and economic 
\ conditions of the patients, their relative 
> suitablity to work, the possibilities of their 
+ te-absorption into society on discharge, etc. 
» For, this type of research, which has not 
been systematically attempted so far, will 
increase our understanding of the socio- 
medical problems of leprosy and help 
in the effective control of leprosy. 

3 


2. Patients atthe out-patient depart- 
ments.—The welfare officer should know 
every patient and go into his history, social 
and economic conditions, and personal pro- 
blems. He should instruct the patients in 
the details of the management of their 
bodies and in the preventive precautions 
that they should take. He may do visiting 
in the case of infective patients and try to 
enforce precautions. In the case of patients 
whom he deems fit for institutional treat- 
ment, he may get them institutional accom- 
modation. He may study the needs of the 
children of leprosy patients and do his 
best for them. Here too, fruitful research on 
the socio-medical problems of leprosy can 
be combined with the welfare work. 


3. Patients in the village——The first 
areas of the work must be in places where 
there are rural centres or sanatoria. From 
the centre the welfare worker must expand 
his activities into a group of neighbouring 
villages, take every case and organise relief 


and control measures with the help of the 
authorities of the village centre or sana- 
torium. These officers are best drawn from 
the educated villagers themselves. 


4. Helpless healthy children of leprosy 
patients—It would be advisable to dis- 
courage the establishment of healthy 
children’s homes near sanatoria and to 
regard the problem of the helplesschildren * 
of leprosy patients as part of the problem 
of orphans and poor children. This is a 
sound general policy but to avoid the risk of 
the helpless children of leprosy patients 
falling into total neglect we may encourage 
children’s homes—for needy children in 
general—in areas of rural leprosy work 
and get needy healthy children of leprosy 
patients admitted into them. 


5. Discharged patients and negatives.— 
The follow up and after care of patients 
is an important piece of work the beginnings 
of which should be firmly laid. A system 
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of follow up should be set up for the 
discharged patients. They should be brought 
in periodically for re-examination, their 
physical welfare attended to and their 
reabsorption into society as working men 
secured. The securing of employment for 
the disease-arrested and the negatives is 
a most difficult task, as the public continue 
to be afraid of infection from non- 
infective cases, and employment has to be 
devised in order to suit the varying factors 
of physical ability, mental equipment and 
aptitude. Considering the proportion of 
negatives who are the majority and seeing 
that, lacking employment and losing the 
means of self-support and, therefore, of 
self-respect, they become socially and 
economically useless, the question of 
negatives and their welfare becomes a 
primary concern of the public and govern- 
ment. In the present state of society the 
negative finds a harder fate, wanted neither 
in the sanatoria nor in the outside world. 
Changing public opinion is certainly the 
most radical solution to this problem, 
but public opinion will only change when 
we demonstrate, by patient toil and skilful 
planning of different types and grades 
of work, that leprosy patients can do work 
and be part of society without imposing a 
serious burden on it. The economic pro- 
blem in leprosy is a vital one considering the 
large numbers, especially the rural ‘families, 
that are involved, and the chronic nature 
of the disease. An experiment may be made 
by starting an agricultural and industrial 
colony in a rural setting for the negatives 
and disease-arrested. It is essential that, 
in order to render the disease-arrested 
fit for work, they should be previously 
trained in work at the sanatoria. When 
a patient goes out of an institution, he 
should go out with training for some work 
or other; and if he cannot of himself 


get re-absorbed into society, we must help 
him to be so re-absorbed. To solve the 
urban side of this problem we may attach 
an employment bureau to the publicity 
and welfare department. 


Establishment.—It is not wise to define 
rigidly the long-term range of publicity 
or welfare because the scope will be deter- 
mined and enlarged as needs arise and in 
relation to the general progress of leprosy 
control. We may expect that a day will 
arrive when every major institution and 
every endemic district in the province 
will have its own department of publicity 
and welfare working under a_ central 
provincial department of publicity and 
welfare. But considering that it is a new 
line of work and that it demands personnel 
gifted with knowledge, sympathy, mission- 
ary zeal and personality, it would be wise 
to limit our activities and enlarge as needs 
arise and personnel become available. 


The minimum with which we should 
start is to have a publicity and welfare 
department for the province with a publicity 
office and bureau. A permanent exhibition 
with maps, charts and reports will form a 
feature of this bureau. The Health Survey 
and Development Committee (Bhore Com- 
mittee) has recommended for every 
provincial leprosy organisation a pro- 
paganda officer (on Rs. 350-25-500), a social 
worker-supervisor (on Rs. 250-25-500), 
and propaganda workers (on Rs. 100-5-150). 
They have also recommended an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 5,000/- a year on publicity and 
propaganda by every province.5 


As previously stressed in this article, 


the social and economic problems 
connected with leprosy can be solved only 
by educating the public into taking a more 
reasonable attitude towards the disease. The 
public, in the opinion of the writer, will 





5 Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (Simla, Government of India Press, 1946). 
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be more quickly educated if they are made 
to realize that the leprosy patient is not a 
petson on whom disability inevitably falls 
but is a person capable of being recondi- 
tioned into life even when ‘ scarred’ by the 
disease. This task of creating men and 
women enjoying the dignity of self-support 
should be carried along two lines. We 
should have institutions where suitable work 
can be provided for the more disabled who 
need not only work but care. A second 
line of work, and the more important one 


from a long range view, is to fit the 
leprosy patient, as far as this is possible 
without endangering others, into the general 
world thus giving the leprosy patient the 
right which we claim for others—the right 
and the opportunity to feed and clothe 
himself. The leprosy patient, however, can 
come into his own, and be as other men 
are, only when the leaders of society realize 
and feel for the enormous but avoidable 
social and mental suffering and economic 
loss for which leprosy is responsible. 











EDUCATING THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


KAMALA BHOOTA 


Mentally retarded children constitute a serious problem for themselves, their families, and for 
society at large. Very little is being done in our country to remove their social inadequacy. One of the 
central items in the programme for their welfare is the improvement of their condition and performance 
by systematic training adapted to their abilities. The following article presents the educational procedure 
for the mentally retarded which consists of special techniques of teaching, curriculum and methods. 


Dr. Mrs. Bhoota, who is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, is also 
the Officer-in-Charge of the Child Guidance Clinic of the Institute. 


It may seem like putting the cart 
before the horse to talk about the educa- 
tion and care of our mentally retarded, 
when even normal children in our country 
are sadly neglected. The large numbers 
of children wandering our city streets 
clearly indicate the colossal waste of 
human resources. The country’s failure to 
provide for them and to educate them can 
only result in a crop of delinquents and 
undesirable men and women who make 
social progress impossible. 


A small group of our children does get 
inte schools. But even from the majority 
of schools little good can be expected, as 
our educational system is based on outworn 
conceptions and methods that frequently 
retard the child’s growth and development 
—and is sometimes even destructive to it. 
Our prevailing educational outlook is well 
illustrated by the father who came to con- 
sult us about his eight year old son. ‘‘I simply 
can’t make him learn,” he said, ‘“’He runs 
away from school We've had four 
tutors for him and they have all given 
him up in despair......How can he get 
along in life without any academic know- 

” To this father, as to most 
people, education means book-learning, 
which must be thrust on to the child 
somehow. What happens to the child’s 
emotional life or his attitude toward 
people in the process of such learning is 
beyond their concern. It is true that the 
knowledge of the three R’s would be an 
asset to the child. But he needs to develop 
other essential habits and skills. Further, 


if he is coerced into learning uninteresting 
matter by equally uninteresting methods 
of rote, he may develop an intense dislike 
for his task and the taskmaster. The 
subsequent feeling of failure, the 


sense of inferiority and hostility toward 
authority would injure both the child’s 
adjustment to life and his social usefulness. 

Education which merely forces book 
learning on the child cannot create whole- 
some men and women. It should aim rather 
at the development of those capacities 


which the child possesses, whatever they 
may be to the end that he or she may live 
happily as a social being in a social world. 
Schools providing such an education should 
be made free and compulsory for every 
child, whether bright, average or dull. 
Lack of proper schooling or constructive 
outlet is apt to affect children of all types 
making them social liabilities. But it is likely 
to affect the mentally retarded much more 
easily and seriously. In the words of George 
L. Wallace, an outstanding American educa- 
tor, ‘‘If society does not keep mentally 
deficient children busy in a constructive 
way during the whole of their school 
lives, they, in a destructive way, will keep 
society busy during their adult lives’’. 
It is not enough to send mentally re- 
tarded children to school. It is essential 
that they be given special instruction 
suited to their needs and capacities. 

What is meant by a ‘‘ mentally 
retarded ” child ? How may we describe 
him ? A laggard in school is apt to be 
labelled as mentally retarded or backward. 
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In many cases this diagnosis may be right ; 
but it must be noted that slow progress in 
school may also be due to physical, emo- 
tional or environmental difficulties. Mental 
retardation is defined in terms of intelli- 
gence test results and intelligence quotients 
(I.Q.’s). Indeed, the tests should be ad- 
ministered by a trained, expert examiner. 
Better no test at all than an unreliable one. 


Mental retardation is of varying 
degrees, ranging from a condition which is 
slightly below normal to that which shows 
extreme mental deficiency. We may say 
that an 1.Q. of 100 would ideally represent a 
normal level of intelligence. But since 
normal intelligence cannot be defined as 
existing only at a single point and because 
the available tests for measuring intelligence 
are still not perfect, we say that the range 
of normal intelligence extends from ap- 
proximately 90 to 100 I.Q. As we go below 
90 the level of ability decreases and at 75 
or 80 we reach the borderline of serious 
mental retardation. Traditionally, all those 
below 70 are classed as mentally retarded. 
But educational psychologists prefer to 
include in the group of mentally re- 
tarded, the individuals with I.Q.’s of 75 
or 80. The general psychological classifica- 
tion in terms of I.Q.’s is as follows : 

LQ. 
Below 25 Idiot 

25— 49 Imbecile 
50— 69 Moron 
70— 79 Borderline 
80— 89 Dull 
90—110 Average 
110—119 Superior 
120—140 V. Superior 

Above 140 Genius. 


This classification, however, is 
arbitrary. For instance, it may be just as 
feasible to regatd the borderline defective 
in the range of I.Q.’s between 64 and 75. 


It is well known that children with 
I.Q.’s below 50 are dependent on society 
for their maintenance. So limited is their 
intelligence equipment that they cannot 
enter school. On the contrary, they have 
to be provided institutional care. 

Although one rarely comes across an 
individual having an I.Q, below 30, such a 
person has to be looked after like an infant. 
But those ranging between 30 and 50inI.Q. 
are able to do simple routine jobs like sweep- 
ing and washing. So their services can be 
utilized by the institution caring for them. 

On the other hand, children ranging 
from 50 to 70 or 75 need not be dependent 
on society. In a few cases institutionaliza- 
tion may be necessary, but the majority 
can benefit by instruction. Under proper 
guidance and supervision they are capable 
of making a good social and vocational 
adjustment in the community. 

It is estimated that at least 5 per cent 
of the school age children have I.Q.’s below 
78. The training of this educable group, 
therefore, constitutes a significant problem 
for education. 

The school programme for these men- 
tally retarded children must be based on 
an understanding of their characteristics, 
their special limitations and how they 
differ from the ‘‘ normal ” group. 

As summarised by the U. S. National 
Education Association,’ the pupils in the 
lower ranges of I.Q. show the following 
characteristics. They are likely to be deficient 
in attention, perception, association, 
memory and reasoning. Attention, how- 
ever, can be improved by making the school 
programme interesting and valuable to the 
slow pupil and by convincing him that 
success in school is possible and worthwhile. 
His innate capacities of memory and 
reasoning cannot be improved ; but he can 
be helped to function in specific areas 
by special practice and instruction. 
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The retarded child needs to be taught 
to reason to the best of his ability. 
He usually finds the ordinary school 
curriculum very difficult ; for he is weak 
in abstract learning, which forms the basis 
of the school curriculum. As a rule, low 
intelligence is accompanied by relatively 
low achievement in reading, language, 
mathematics and other subjects which 
depend very largely on language and number 
skills. The mental activities in which the 
backward children seem to approach child- 
ren of average intelligence most closely are 
those involving certain perceptive and app- 
erceptive phases of music and pictorial art. 


As to motor skills, it has been found 
that the mentally backward and retarded 
children rank below the average children of 
the same age. But the difference is not as 
great as the difference in general intelligence 
or scholastic achievement. Careful tests have 
also shown that the low I.Q. pupils are 
somewhat inferior as a group in hand- 
writing, drawing, sewing and handwork as 
well as in muscular strength, speed and 
accuracy of movement. However, some 
mentally inferior pupils may possess 
manual or mechanical abilities which 
surpass the general average. 


It is true that the subnormal children 
cannot be expected to compensate for their 
academic weakness by superior or even 
average performance in school tasks 
requiring motor ability. But since they 
ate able to do these tasks better than the 
ones involving intellectual ability, their 
school programme should include a greater 
proportion of manual and motor activities 
than the programme for their brighter 
school mates. Those with superior motor 
ability or mechanical aptitude should be 
given the opportunity to make the best of 
their capacity. Physically, the backward 
children tend to be somewhat below 
children of average intelligence. Physical 


defects and abnormalities are more fre- 
quent in the mentally deficient child than 
in the normal child. Also, the rate of 
physical growth of the normal child is on 
the whole greater than that of the mentally 
defective child ; but no high correlation 
exists between the adequacy of physical 
development and the adequacy of mental 
development. On the whole, however, 
the physical differences between the 
mentally backward and average are not 
great and there is much overlapping 
between the groups. 


It is important for the school to give 
extra attention to the bodily development 
and corrective physical care of the dull and 
retarded pupils. For, they are less likely to 
receive that care outside the school. 
Moreover, they can function better if 
their physical handicaps are removed. 


Socially, the backward child needs 
special assistance in learning to meet 
certain situations. A child’s social develop- 
ment is influenced by his physical maturity 
and general intelligence as well as his 
experience with people. Usually a mentally 
retarded child wants to participate in 
social activities with others of his own age. 
But his limited mental ability may some- 
times prove a handicap. His mental capa- 
city may be similar to that of considerably 
younger pupils; but he usually dislikes 
associating with such in view of his greater 
physical maturity and experience with 
people. It would be unwise, therefore, to 
place him in the same class with younger 
children, at least for a major part of the 
school work. If compelled to remain with 
the younger group, he may resort to anti- 
social behaviour and his scholastic achieve- 
ment is likely to fall below his capacity. : 


It has been found that emotionally, 
the dull children tend to be somewhat 
more mala@fusted than those with higher 
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mental ability. In the former group one 
finds a greater proportion of abnormal 
emotional and nervous conditions than in 
the latter group. The slow pupils tend to 
react very much as the other pupils would 
if they were subjected to the same emotional 
strains. In schools where the dull and the 
bright are put in the same class and where 
they are required to meet the same 
scholastic standard, the dull are under 
much greater strain than the average and 
bright. Consequently, they more often 
show anxiety, excitability, shyness, over- 
sensitivity, laziness, rebelliousness, apathy, 
truancy and even delinquency. 


So far we have considered the charac- 
teristics and educational needs of the 
mentally retarded. What are the implica- 
tions of these findings for the teacher of 
the slow children? It is obvious that in 
the educational scheme for the mentally 
retarded, the teacher has a very significant 
role. She must be a well-balanced, enlighten- 
ed person with adequate understanding of 
the child and of the needs of the mentally 
retarded. In the first place, the teacher 
should bear in mind the goal to be aimed 
at in the education of this type of pupil. 
The immediate objective which should 
permeate school activities is the present 
happiness of the child. Happiness is the 
first right of every child and whatever 
promotes it contributes to his education. 
Therefore ,the first task of the teacher is to 
be interested in the pupil and to like him. 
It would be impossible to teach the retarded 
child with an attitude of aversion or dis- 
taste. The teacher should let him feel that 
she is his friend, and not his taskmaster 
or a critic. She should find out what he 
can do and what he likes to do and capitalise 
his interests and abilities. She should also 
know something about his family life, 
his friends, his feelings and thoughts. 


The teacher should bear in mind the 
objectives to be considered in the education 
of the mentally retarded. They are expressed 
as follows by Elise H. Martens, an American 
authority on the education of exceptional 
children : ‘‘ A person who is physically 
fit, socially and morally minded, industrially 
capable of even the simplest job, able to 
give expression to whatever talents he may 
possess and withal of a contented spirit is 
the vision we need to have for the retarded 
child grown up. Even with the poorest 
grade of academic achievements if he has 
these qualifications, there is little likelihood 
in ordinary economic conditions of his 
becoming a menace or even a total liability 
to his community.’ 


Basically, the ideal of education is the 
same for all  children—the fullest 
development of the individual’s capacities. 
Modern education does not limit itself to 
book-learning. It takes into account the 
individual’s adjustment to life as a whole. 
Its aim is to help the pupil to express 
himself constructively and to live on a 
plane which is on the level of his own 
capacity. 


It is obvious then that, whether a 
pupil is normal or sub-normal, he needs 
the same basic type of educational activities. 
However, the educational objectives for the 
mentally retarded are not as broad as those 
for the normal ; they are narrowed down to 
enable the individual to function in a 
limited personal and social sphere. The 
mentally retarded individual cannot con- 
tribute to life or participate in it as fully 
as the normal. He cannot be expected to 
understand the working of the social or 
political structure. Nor can he be expected 
to contribute to social progress. He cannot 
be a creative thinker, or a leader. However, 
he can be a follower. He can achieve the 





2. Elise H. Martens, Mentally Retarded Children, Washington, D. C: U. S. Office of Education, 


Pamphlet 49, 1934. 
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adjustments within the limit of his own 
capacity. He cancarry out the tasks of every- 
day life and can enjoy life at his own level 
of accomplishment, and if he is well adjus- 
ted, self-respecting and self-supporting, he 
is contributing his share to social harmony. 


The most important function of educa- 
tion should be to help pupils in facing 
situations in and out of school. Education 
should aim also to build up habits and 
attitudes that will function throughout life. 
If such a goal is to be realized for the re- 
tarded child, the application of all he learns 
at school to simple life situations should be 
made clear to him. 


It has been mentioned already that the 
retarded child is weak in abstract 
learning. He is ‘‘thing-minded,” not 
‘“ thought-minded”. Therefore, there should 
be as much concrete work in the class- 
room as possible. 


How then may we translate these 
educational objectives into a school pro- 
gramme suitable for the retarded child ? 
The school programme for the backward 
child can be best thought of as consisting of 
a series of life activities in which the slow 
are most likely to participate. They can 
be grouped as health, tool subjects, com- 
munity life, family life, leisure and vocation. 


Health should receive prime im- 
portance in the school activities. Without 
health, the pupil cannot develop to his 
fullest capacity. In order to help the child 
attain physical fitness the teacher should 
detect the child’s physical defects, so that 
he may be given the necessary medical 
attention. Further, the pupil should be 
taught principles of health and good health 
habits, which will enable his body to func- 
tion at its maximum efficiency. He should, 
for example, learn habits of cleanliness, 
such as keeping himself clean and tidy 
if he has not learnt them already. It will 
increase the child’s self-respect to feel and 


look clean and neat. It will give him a sense 
of power that he can help himself. In 
addition to health habits the teacher can 
introduce games and drill which improve 
posture and muscular co-ordination. 


The school programme should em- 
phasize not only physical health, but mental 
health as well. Healthy personality implies 
wholesome attitudes and emotional sta- 
bility. While in school the child should 
learn to adjust himself to simple demands 
of life, to be interested in his environment 
and to be considerate of others. He should 
learn habits of fair-play, self-reliance, co- 
operation and honesty. These habits which 
ate essential for a happy social and emo- 
tional life could be taught through group 
activities in the class-room. 


The retarded child should also be given 
a practical knowledge of tool subjects, such 
as reading, writing, arithmetic and spelling. 
His ‘‘ industrial capability ”’ as well as his 
participation in other life activities will 
necessitate a. background of these subjects. 
He should be taught these subjects, how- 
ever, only to the extent to which he can 
benefit by them. What he needs is some 
simple academic work which he can easily 
grasp with his limited mental ability. 
Instruction in these subjects should be 
concrete, stressing their specific applica- 
tion to even the most simple situations. 
He should be helped to interpret what he 
reads. He should be taught how to read 
signs or directions and how to follow them. 
He must learn how to locate information in 
papers, magazines or bulletins. He must learn 
how to read letters, and also how to read 
stories for enjoyment. Similarly, he should 
learn the use of numbers in practical life 
situations. Finding a certain page in the 
book, counting change at the grocery store, 
finding his gain in weight, estimating the 
cost of his clothes, are some of the practical 
applications of arithmetic he should learn. 
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In connection with spelling and writing the 
pupil can be taught to make a list for shop- 
ping, to fill out a form, write letters, and 
keep a diary. 

Another important group of life activi- 
ties the retarded child should learn are 
those related to community life. He should 
be helped to understand how people live 
together in the city or the village. He can 
learn to appreciate that a city must have 
organizations of people to manage it. He 
can learn that proper living means that the 
laws have to be made and carried out. 
He should be helped to realize how the 
streets and public places are kept clean, 
and how he should contribute his part in 
public sanitation. Further, the pupil can 
study his own needs for shelter and cloth- 
ing, and learn that individuals and groups 
are dependent on each other. 


The next important group of educa- 
tional activities for the backward child 
consists of those skills and habits which 
would contribute to a happy family life. His 
education should enable him to .make his 
home a wholesome one for himself and for 
others. There are numerous domestic skills 
within the reach of his capacity. He could 
learn to take care of his clothes, keep his 
room clean and tidy, wash dishes, prepare 
vegetables, or wash and iron clothes. 


Being able to help with household 
work will increase his self-confidence and 
lessen his feeling of inadequacy. On the 
adolescent level, a boy or a girl can master 
some advanced skills. The girl, for instance, 
can learn to take care of children, make a 
budget, sew clothes, and cook simple food. 
An adolescent boy can be taught how to 
prepare food, build fires, make and repair 
household appliances. He could learn 
something about plumbing, painting, 
electric wiring and home sanitation. 

The retarded pupil needs to know how 
to fill his leisure hours with satisfying experi- 

4 


ences of work, play and social contacts. 
An individual happily engaged is saved 
from delinquency. The pupils should be 
guided to experience satisfaction again and 
again in legitimate recreational activities 
so that they may choose these outlets 
as a matter of habit. They should learn the 
joy of listening to good music, of singing 
and dancing. They should learn to enjoy 
physical activities like swimming or walking. 
They should be taught to derive satisfac- 
tion from simple handicrafts, sewing, 
or weaving, as well as from hobbies like 
painting, gardening or construction of 
simple furniture. It is in the physical, not 
in mental activities, that the retarded 
group will find their recreation. Artistic and 
literary pursuits are beyond their reach. 
Therefore, cultivation of skills in physical 
activities and pleasure in them are recom- 
mended for the backward child. It is also 
important that the child should learn to 
enjoy the companionship of others. As he 
is apt to be suggestible, he should asso- 
ciate with those who are likely to exert 
wholesome influence on him. 


One of the important objectives of 
education is to enable the pupil to become a 
happily adjusted wage earner, and to main- 
tain satisfactory relationship with his em- 
ployer and fellow workers. It is in the 
development of his manual skill that the 
retarded child offers the greatest promise of 
vocational training. As has been already 
pointed out, school work should mainly 
consist of manual activities. The school 
should guide the child from the simplest 
type of handwork such as stringing beads, 
building blocks, cutting paper, to higher 
levels of manual work, which will earn 
him a living. Even the simplest type of 
creative activity, such as making a paper 
envelope, gives the child a great thrill and 
builds up his self-confidence. As a rule, 
backward children go into unskilled or semi- 
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skilled labour. But sometimes this type of 
a child has special talents in painting or 
music—which may offer vocational possi- 
bilities. 

It may be pointed out here that these 
children need supervision during and after 
their school period. In America an educa- 
tional worker usually directs this group 
out of school, both during and after their 
school life, in their vocation as well as in 
recreation. 


It may be of interest to note the 
different jobs for which backward pupils 
may be trained. One American school for 
retarded girls reports the following jobs 
in which its pupils were placed: dress- 
making, factory work, sweets manufac- 
ture, tailoring, manufacture of leather 
goods, manufacture of auto accessories, 
domestic work, working as waitresses in 
restaurants, laundrying, hair-dressing, and 
store work, such as clerking, filing, label- 
ling, and parcelling. 


The boys who went to special classes 
for backward pupils in a large American city 
were found in the following occupations: 
factory work, messenger service, rail road 
labour, apprenticeship in building trades, 
auto repair, bus and truck driving, foundry 
work, jobs in bakeries, tailor’s establish- 
ments and stores. 


The degree of the retarded pupil’s 
success in industry is shown to depend 
on a number of factors. It depends on 
whether or not the pupil finds a job suited 
to his capacity, the degree to which he has 
developed self-reliance, punctuality, cour- 
tesy, obedience, co-operativeness, steadi- 
ness and perseverance. It depends also on 


the extent to which the home and commu- 
nity foster the development of such traits, 
and on the tolerance and understanding of 
the employer. 


Given proper education and training, 
the mentally retarded can become self- 
supporting and _ self-respecting citizens. 
Industry offers them a wide scope for 
employment. But even more numerous are 
vocational opportunities for them in agri- 
cultural life. Rural pursuits, such as growing 
food, raising cattle, and various village 
crafts such as spinning, weaving, basketry, 
are well within their ability. 


India is in great need of special schools 
for the mentally retarded. These children 
have no place in our ordinary schools where 
a pupil is expected to fulfil rigid academic 
requirements at each grade. To send them 
to such schools would mean driving them to 
maladjustment, unhappiness and delinquen- 
cy. It is necessary, therefore, to put them in 
special schools, where instruction suited 
to their needs and capacities can be given. 
For educational purposes they should be 
classified into groups. Children of similar 
age, social maturity and mental age should 
be grouped together. At least one city 
in each province should have a special 
institution where retarded children can 
be housed, and those that are educable 
given special instruction. 


Proper education of the retarded is a 
vast and challenging field. It requires well- 
trained teachers who can teach the child, 
not just the subject. It requires also schools 
which aim at the emotional and vocational 
adjustment of the pupils. Let us not for- 
get the backward child when we reorganize 
our educational system for the new India. 





THE VEIL OR THE ‘PARDAH’ 
G. M. D. Suri 
Part Il 


In the first part of this article, the author, after discussing the history of the veil, came to the 
conclusion that the seclusion of women is contrary to the spirit of Islam. The full physical and mental 


development of women is prevented by the evil effects of this system of unhygienic life. 


The discarding 


of the pardah will remove artificial social barriers and bring women out into a world of wider relationships. 
The author, in this his second part, suggests some means of amelioration which will rebuild completely the 
life,of Muslim women on a new social basis, free from the extremes of social freedom and without a loss 


of moral poise. 


Dr. Sufi, a retired member of the Central Provinces and Berar Educational Service, formerly 
Registrar of the University of Delhi, is a keen student of Islamic culture. 


The introduction of the pardah among 
Muslims.—When the law of Islam does 
not allow the type of the pardah practised 
by the Indian Muslim, how was it intro- 
duced among the followers of Islam ? 
The question has already been answered, 
namely, it was through contact with Byzan- 
tinians, Iranians and Central Asiatics, all 
neighbours of the Arabs. 

The Quran, no doubt, issued a few 
special rules for the family of the Prophet 
which was, so to say, the royal or, more 
appropriately, the noblest family of Medina, 
and especially menaced by the meddling 
and gossip of trouble-makers. 


The families of the new Islamic state, 
however, represented the ruling class of 
a rapidly forming empire, so that it was 
natural for them to seek a certain amount 
of aloofness for their women. The ability 
of the upper classes to withdraw from 
contact with the common people soon 
became a mark of distinction, which 
separated them from the peasants, the 
subject races and the slaves. The city 
women sacrificed independence of action 
to gain social prestige. 

The actual haram system in Islam, 
however, commenced under the Ummayyad 
Valid II (742 to 743 A. C.), on account of 
the influx into Damascus, the capital, of 
servile classes practising dancing and sing- 


ing as their avocations. In imitation of the 
Byzantine custom, Valid introduced 
eunuchs into his household. The custom 
of female seclusion which was in vogue 
among the Iranians from very early times 
also made its appearance in the reign of 
Valid II. Mutawakkil (847 to 861 A. C.), 
the Nero of the Arabs, writes Ameer Ali,?" 
decreed the segregation of the sexes at 
feasts, and public ceremonials. But women 
continued to enjoy freedom till under the 
later Abbasids. ‘‘ Women mixed with 
men with dignity and self-respect, held 
reunions, gave concerts, received visitors, 
often went to war clad in mail, and 
helped their brothers and husbands in 
defending castles against the attacks of 
enemies.’ The dignified association of 
the sexes in Spain gave rise to a delicacy 
of sentiment and refinement of manners 
of which, says Ameer Ali, the domiciled. 
Muslim of India in the present day can 
have but a faint conception. 


The veil is believed to have been 
adopted by the wives of the Caliphs of 
Baghdad and the great ladies about the 
court, so that it was a fashion of rank, 
and thus it spread downwards and out- 
wards. The Caliph Al Qadir-billah (991 to 
1031 A. C.), the contemporary of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna, ‘‘ ordered that women 
must wear a veil when mixing with men 





23 The Nineteenth Century, p. 756 (May, 1899). 


24 Ameer Ali, Short History of the Saracens, 1899, pp. 198-200. 
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and appearing in the mosque or other 
public places.’’5 


It is possible also because the society 
became entirely disintegrated under the 
attacks of the Tartars. In India, Islam did 
not take its form direct from the Arabia 
of the days of the Prophet. It did not take 
very firm root in Sind at the time of 
Muhammad bin Qasim. Islam came to India 
via Iran and Afghanistan. Iran has luckily 
shaken off the veil to the chagrin of the 
pseudo-Mujtahid. In Afghanistan the worn- 
out Mulla still holds some sway. 


As Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman 
has pointed out, the Indian Muslim, on 
account of his forcible entry into this land, 
had to defend himself and his womenfolk 
and children, and naturally he was, therefore, 
forced to take extra care of women, and 
to put them into a place of assured safety. 
John J. Pool?® mentions, and so does 
Mrs. B. Mir Hasan Ali,?” the proclamation 
of Timur in 1398, to his followers to the 
effect that ‘‘ as they were now in a strange 
land of idolatory, and amongst a strange 
people, the females of their families should 
be strictly concealed from view.’’ As Dr. 
K. Muhammad Ashraf* points out, before 
the time of Firuz Shah, no attempt seems 
to have been made to enforce the pardah on 
the Muslim females of the kingdom. 
Firuz Shah was the first monarch to 
forbid the visit of Muslim women to mauso- 
leums outside the city of Delhi in 
accordance with the Hadith on the subject 
of women’s visits to graveyards. 


Nothing is said about the movement of 
women within the city ; probably no 
restriction was put on them within these 
bounds. The custom may have spread into 


outlying provinces and a respectable lady, 
therefore, went about in a closed litter or 
doli. We thus have the clue to the additional 
rigidity of the Indian system of seclusion 
of women in the Muslim’s forcible entry 
into India, and the use of the heavy burqa, 
a combination of three different garments— 
the cloak, the head covering, and the 
nigab (in place of the older Indian ghunghat, 
that is, moving the lapel of the Sari, or 
other head dress, slightly over the face), as 7 
compared to the lighter types of the charshaf 
in old Turkey, the pecheh in old Iran, the 
aba in Iraq, and the habarahin Egypt. The 
burqa comes into use, according to Ameer ~ 
Ali,” towards the close of the Seljugian | 
period, almost the twelfth century of the 7 
Christian era. a 


This rigidity of the Indian system may 
have been justified then. It has no justi- 
fication now. Then, large houses, big 
compounds, spacious courtyards, and 
splendid gardens were available for Muslim 
womenfolk of the courtier and martial 
classes. The slums of industrial areas 
with their suffocating, foul air were un- 
known. It is true, every one did not live 
in gardens and orchards. Conditions of 
living were not always very hygienic, but 
it would not be disputed that the physique 
of Muslim womenfolk was not so degene- 
rated, and the nature of work and the 
conditions of life were not so depressing, 
so nerve-raking. 


Advantage of seclusion.—It cannot be 
denied that women living under conditions 
of seclusion are more sympathetic, more 
full of grace and dignity and more courte- 
ous. A maiden brought up under the pardah 
system is distinguished by remarkable 





25 Betram Thomas, The Arabs, London: Thorton Butterworth Ltd., p. 146. 
26 John J. Pool, Studies in Mohammedanism, London: Archibald Constable, 1892, p. 36. 
27 Mrs. B. Mir Hasan Ali, Observations on the Musalmans of India, Oxford University Press, 
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sweetness and charm of manner, perfect 
politeness, and a quaint motherly bearing. 
The impression to the outsider is that of 
quiet dignity and refinement, gentleness 
and grace. The system has also not been 
quite incompatible with the development 
of stronger qualities such as force of charac- 
ter and capacity for management. When 
the young girl, in course of time, as 
O’Malley*® says, becomes the head of the 
family, she shows her capability in social 
and domestic matters. Many pardah women 
show remarkable shrewdness and judg- 
ment in estate management. The pardah 
has been a safeguard of virtue too, though 
it may have been a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue. But it must be admitted that the 
pardah keeps a woman in a narrow circle 
and prevents her full mental development. 
Bad effects on health—The lot of 
women of our middle classes is heart- 
breaking. They are the real backbone of 
Muslim population, and yet they are 
obliged to have recourse to poor living 
in crowded towns. The middle class woman 
is confined to a couple of pocky rooms, 
points out Mrs. Hilla Rustamji, wherein 
temperature rises to 114 degrees in a day 
for a part of the year, with no chance of 
fresh air day in and day out, or any change 
in the dark and dreary existence through- 
out the year. The evil effects of this system 
of unhygienic life on the health of mothers 
is terrible. The baby is crying, the child is 
worrying, the husband is pressing for food, 
the cruel mother-in-law is demanding her 
‘pound of flesh,’ and the foolish sister-in- 
law is heaping sarcasm and digging up 
stories of old ancestral rancour. The 
mother-in-law and the sister-in-law, who 
welcomed the arrival of the bride and 
caressed and coaxed her a few days ago, 
turn into a veritable hell of cruel, 


constantly anguishing critics whose caustic 
remarks at every unconscious slip, or an 
error of omission or commission, are a 
perpetual source of annoyance and exas- 
peration. No wonder that death and disease 
should increase by leaps and bounds 
among these poor, helpless, ignorant 
women. 


The physical welfare of a nation 
depends upon the health of its women. 
If a woman is not perfectly healthy, her 
children also will not be constitutionally 
perfect, and with a nation of weak women, 
physical degeneration of a race must result. 
In the words of the Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, 
‘‘ early marriage, the strain of a rapid 
succession of pregnancies and periods 
of lactation, and the pardah system with 
the inherent deprivation of fresh air and 
exercise which that social system involves, 
are all factors bound to produce among 
the younger women of this country a 
great lowering of resistance to disease 
which leaves them readily susceptible to 
acute infections such as tuberculosis. It 
is not surprising to find that the female 
mortality rates are higher than the corres- 
ponding male rates in the age groups 
between 15 and 40 years.’’®! 


The earlier seclusion, including the 
burga of the Muslim girl, writes De. Rose 
A. Riste,32 shows its effect in the earlier rise 
of her tuberculosis death ratio to 44.46 in 
the 10 to 14 age group as against her Hindu 
sisters to 18.81. Their brothers’ rises were 
slight : to only 6.88 for the Muslim youth 
and to 12.70 for the Hindu. A few years 
later, during the universally critical period 
of child-bearing, practically all members 
of these pardah families get the full effect 
of their seclusion, and their death ratio 
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soars. More and more the zanana looms 
as the gravest source of infection and the 
most tuberculosis ridden. Dr. Rose A. 
Riste, then, pleads that these young human 
flowers be not confined and restricted just 
as they are blossoming out into woman- 
hood and need more of the life-giving 
elements of sunshine, fresh air, and exer- 
cise which are their natural inheritance offer- 
ed by merciful God but denied by cruel man. 


Dr. Lankaster,®* conducted a two 
years’ inquiry into the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis in India. He states that, in the course 
of his tour through the cities of India, 
no single fact was more constantly brought 
to his notice by ceaseless reiteration than 
the direct dependence of consumption 
upon the system of pardah or the seclusion 
of women. The phthisis death-rate for 
Muslim women in Calcutta was 5.80 per 
mille as against 3.00 for Hindus, and in 
one crowded Muslim ward of the city 
it reached the startling figure of 12.80 per 
mille. Dr. Lankaster, however, found that 
in districts where both Hindus and Muslims 
keep their women in seclusion, the latter 
suffer less from consumption owing to 
their superior physique and more nourish- 
ing food. As Lady Linlithgow points out, 
‘* Tuberculosis is a silent and cunning foe 
and, unless it is discovered and dealt with 
at a very early stage, the patient often 
succumbs to it, and which, in medical 
reports, often goes under the heading : 


p OP 


‘Death from disease of the chest’. 


Dr. K. Vaughan** attributes most of 
the trouble in child-birth in India to the 
pardah system. Rickets from which English 
women and children suffer, through lack 
of air and sunlight in the slums, reminded 
Dr. Vaughan of the anaemia of Indian 
women in pardah. Osteomalacia, or the 
disease of the bones, leads to crippling 
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and pelvic deformities which cause great 
suffering and loss of life in child-birth. 
A well-developed pelvis is as much 
important to a woman as a well-developed 
chest. 


Speaking about the helplessness of 
pardah-nashin ladies, Her Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda, in her presidential 
address to the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference of Educational Reform (1927), 
remarks: ‘‘ Suppose, for instance, that 
a Rani were, with her own eyes, to see her 
child poisoned ? Could she insist upon a 
post-mortem ? Would her voice of ago- 
nized sorrow at the deed ever penetrate 
beyond the pardah ? This is but typical of 
the monumental brutality of the zanana 
system which wastes one half of the 
human race and jeopardizes the future of 


the other half.”’ 


Women who are caged and harassed 
in Indian Muslim homes are apt to be 
timid, nervous and always dependent on 
others ‘‘ down to a boy of seven.”’ Mothers 
living under such unhealthy conditions 
naturally breed a race lacking stamina 
and affected with an inferiority complex. 
On top of it, there is malnutrition 
due to poverty in Muslim lower middle 
classes, and this is the worst enemy of 
physical fitness) Muhammad Marmduke 
Pickthall, the translator of the Quran, 
was quite right when he said that the 
‘* status to which the great majority of 
Muslim women are reduced today, is a libel 
on Islam, a crime for which the Muslim 
community, as a whole, will have to suffer in 
increasing mortality so long as that crime 
is perpetrated.”” Should not, therefore, 
one feel ashamed at the just remarks of 
Rosita Forbes when she says: ‘‘ We passed 
a Muslim woman, a white tent walking 
quickly. I wondered if she enjoyed her 
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privacy, if it amused her tobe a secret in 
the publicity of Peshawar contemptuous 
perhaps of the freedom she had no desire 
to share.” 


‘Truly the dust of Hindustan has 
covered the laws of Muslims and disfigures 
the entire system of justice and tolerance 
given by their Prophet. The spirit of dis- 
grace that hovers over the Hindu widow 
casts its shadow on the neighbours as well. 
And as man is more afraid of his own 
shadow than of good, he gives more 
importance to manufactured laws than to 
the dictates of the Prophet, and whatever 
a woman’s ability may be, she cannot escape 
the indignity.” 

Women are to be confined to the 
house, no doubt, but when ? The Quran 
explains it: ‘‘As for those of your women 
who arte guilty of lewdness, call to witness 
four of you against them. And if they 
testify (to the truth of the allegation) 
then confine them to the houses until 
death take them or (until) Allah appoint 
for them a way (through new legislation) 
— An Nisa, Surah IV, 15. This ‘ new legisla- 
tion’ is discussed in An Nur, Surah XXIV, 
2-10. Is not the Mulla type Musalman 
behaving towards all chaste, innocent 
women in this manner which the Quran 
enjoins only in respect of women guilty of 
lewdness ? 


Islam does not prevent woman from 
the use of the high heel—though it is far 
from hygienic—or the lip-stick, the powder 
or other cosmetics for personal decoration, 
but let her do all this in privy to her life- 
partner, but not on the every day, open 
stage of life where she would thus become 
a personification of sex-appeal to every 
looker-on and to every passerby. Physiolo- 
gical reasons on account of climate make it 
necessary to regulate more strictly the social 
life of man and woman in the East than 
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in the West. Maturity of life comes sooner 
in the East, and, with it, greater excitability 
on account of obvious climatic differences. 
Islam is intended both for the East and for 
the West. It has, therefore, not to ignore 
the East. Restrictions on the free and abso- 
lutely unfettered intercourse of the two 
sexes in Islam is, as a corollary, a judicious 
desirability. 

Promiscuous intermingling of men and 
women with its attendant jealousies, cul- 
minating in free fights, fraud and murder 
is contrary to the spirit of Islam. Decency 
in behaviour and decorum in dress are 
virtues in women. Undue licence and un- 
restricted liberty are vices in women. 
In the words of Anthony M. Ludovici, 
a deep student of the psychology of women, 
‘‘ The relaxation of morals, the loss of 
discipline and virtue and the decline of 
authority and order in any state has 
always preceded feminine emancipation : 
it is always a consequence or accompany- 
ing symptom of lower morals and lower 
discipline and lower virtue.” 


The Prophet’s word and his example, 
his laws of inheritance and divorce are 
sufficient testimony that he exalted women. 
He declared he loved three things best.: 
(i) the adoration of God, (ii) affection to 
women, and (iii) enjoyment of perfume. 
Enough has been said to show that Islam 
does not treat woman as the Indian Muslim 
treats her. Islam does not impose, or 
connive at, the crushing, stupefying, soul- 
killing restrictions on women as does 
the old-fashioned Mulla, the careless mer- 
chant, or the easy-going territorial magnate, 
the busy professional or the down-trodden 
wage-earner in India. 


Means of amelioration.—-We have dis- 
cussed the evils of the pardah system. 
Shall we now discuss the means of amelio- 
ration ? 
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(i) The foremost is, of course, the 
widespread diffusion of education. This is 
the successful torpedo against the dread- 
nought of ignorance, and this is the powder 
to blast the hard rock of illiteracy. The 
education of a man means the education 
of an individual, but the education of a 
woman means the education of the family, 
that is to say, the proper upbringing of 
children, enlightenment of the home, and 
healthy influence over relatives and neigh- 
bours. The measure of a people’s civilization 
is the standard of their women. Women’s 
education is, therefore, the first condition 
of progress. As no nation can rise above 
the level of its women, it is the backward- 
ness of our womanhood that keeps us back. 
Compare any two women, and you feel 
the difference in the upbringing of their 
children. Money is a great factor no doubt. 
But it is the education of our girls that will 
bring about a higher standard of health 
and comfort both in villages and in towns. 
Custom and tradition are in the hands of 
women, and until they agree to change 
them, as Brayne*® says, men are helpless; 
and why should women allow changes 
until they are educated to realize the neces- 
sity for them in the changed circumstances 
of modern lite ? 


(ii) Next in importance comes the 
meetings of women. Isolation of a woman 
from a woman is a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of thought and corporate action. If 
each woman is tied to the kitchen, to the 
child, to the husband, to the home, to 
the cow-dung and to the cold cactus for 
fire and fuel, she has no relaxation, no 
recreation, no healthy mind, and no cheerful 
outlook on life. She is like the bird accus- 
tomed to the cage. Even if you put it out, 
the bird will revolve round the cage and 
find contentment in the cage alone. Women 
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institutes, as outlined by Brayne,®’ are 
an admirable means of women’s awakening. 
In very small places, the elementary school 
for girls can afford a ready club-house for 
the purpose. In large towns and cities 
pardah clubs and pardah parks will establish 


wider contact among women. 


(iii) Propaganda in the press through 
persuasion of sensible editors and publicists 
and on the platform through enlightened 
preachers should be directed to disarming 
opposition to the free movement of women 
properly dressed and to the accompaniment 
of their fathers, husbands, brothers or sons, 
or under suitably chaperoned conditions. 
We should, however, guard against the 
type of the modern Maulavi, who, though 
scholarly and intelligent, trying rationally 
to interpret the Quran, is yet obsessed when 
he comes to the freedom of Muslim women. 
His lack of wide travel and slavish depend- 
ence on stray abnormally sensational cases 
of sex here and there, together with certain 
statistics of illegitimacy, make him nervous 
and cloud his vision, resulting in his denial 
of freedom to Muslim women. His argu- 
ment is puerile. He says because Islam 
confers very great rights on the Muslim 
women—-greater than any other religion— 
therefore, Muslim women ought to be kept 
in the pardah ! How he wrecks his great 
scholarship, his keen intelligence and his 
otherwise usually convincing interpreta- 
tion of the Quran, on the frail veil of 
Muslim women ! Instead of preaching, 
in the spirit of Islam, to fight the evil, he 
fights shy of the evil and counsels despair. 
He starts with the freshness and the vigour 
and vitality of Islam but ends with the 
resignation and renunciation of Buddhism 
and Christianity ! He does not consider, 
for a moment, that the Prophet of Islam 
who confers such great benefit on women, 
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would condemn her to such seclusion as 
the Indian Musalman imposes on_ his 
womenfolk. Such a thing is indeed incom- 
patible with the whole trend and tenor of 
his teachings and of the teachings of Islam. 


Pandit Krishna Prasad Kaul of the 
Servants of India Society, Lucknow, has 
quite an interesting comment on our 
Mullas and Mujtahids in this respect. 
Some years back, His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad visited ].ucknow when 
several social and public functions were 
held in his honour in the city. The ladies 
of the Nizam’s family, discarding the 
pardah, used to go about and mix with 
the people in those functions freely. 
When the Nizam paid a visit to the Muslim 
Girls’ School, founded by the late Justice 
Karamat Husain, the students and the 
teachers came out of the pardah and 
accorded him a hearty welcome. ‘‘None of 
the Maulanas, Mujtahids or even our local 
Urdu newspapers uttered a single word 
of disparagement against this open breach 
of a time-honoured custom.” If we twit 
these great divines and publicists on keep- 
ing mum, we shall hear that that was a 
special occasion which warranted silence on 
their part. But if we tell them that old 
times have changed and the age demands 
new adjustments, they will not agree ! 
Pandit Kaul also quoted the case of the 
successtul Muslim woman candidate in an 
election at an open reception in her 
honour and her garlanding in a motley 
Muslim crowd !** 


(iv) Aboveall, Muslim conservatives 
should learn that every unveiled woman is 
not vicious. She is, and can be, quite as 
chaste as women inside the pardah. 


(v) Muslim ladies who have discarded 
the pardah should continue to set an 
example of modesty. Their behaviour 
should be an inspiring illustration of the 
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proper use of freedom from the shackles 
of the haram, for a slight scandal here and 
there rearms the conservative to tighten 
this freedom of our entire womenfolk ; 
and the movement for female emancipation 
receives a rude shock, a severe set-back 
and forces back to seclusion the wavering 
and the hesitant. 


(vi) Contact with ladies of sister 
communities will be a great corrective 
and eye-opener to Muslim women, especial- 
ly when they meet cultured and travelled 
ladies of this land and of other lands. 


(vii) The growing use of excursions, 
a habit of travel to places of interest by 
means of cheap railway return tickets, 
will increasingly open the eyes of our 
womenfolk to the desire for discarding the 


pardah. 


(viii) Special impetus to the dis- 
carding of the veil can be given by 
encouraging the employment of Muslim 
women of education and character to posts 
of responsibility especially in the educa- 
tional, medical and judicial services—the 
last as advocated by Imam Abu Hanifa, 
the greatest of the earliest jurists of Islam, 
so many centuries ago. One official 
lady of character in an important post is 
an effective inducement to twenty to come 
out of the veil and take their rightful 
place in society. 


(ix) Sometimes, tactless talk of dis- 
carding the pardah provokes undesirable 
controversy in the press and on the plat- 
form, and makes the Mulla type write a 
pamphlet and quote the Quran, the Hadith 
and certain aqwal, and cite his own mis- 
understood, undesirable experiences and 
stories of film stars. Earnest workers may 
avoid such tactlessness. Example is better 
than precept. 
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Considering the progress, though not 
quite satisfactory, in education among 
Muslim women in India, it appears that 
the pardah has to go. Let it go with a grace. 
The discarding of the pardah is not anti- 
religious, it is not anti-Islamic. This pardah 
was not practised in the Prophet’s time. 
What he enjoined was modesty for women. 
He never prescribed the prison for them. 
The pardah is certainly anti-ecclesiastical 
and anti-orthodox. It is  anti-Mulla. 
It is anti-Mujtahid. The Mulla has gone 
from Turkey. The Mujtahid has gone 
from Iran. Let the pardah also go with 
them. The Muslim damsel was safe. The 
Muslim damsel is safe. The Muslim damsel 
will be safe. Only, let the Musalman be 
sensible, strong and chivalrous. Let him 
be fair to the fairer sex, as was the great 
Founder of the faith. What a shame that 
the Muslim should not follow the great 
Prophet in the liberal attitude to women, 
but ape the enthralling rigidity of the 
Abbasid, Al Qadir-billah, or others of that 
ilk. Can he call himself a true follower 
of the great Muhammad ? Did not the Pro- 
phet of Islam raise the position of women 
at a time when women had sunk down in 
the scale of humanity the world over, and 
in all religions then existing ? Is not the 
Musalman—the follower of the same Pro- 
phet—responsible for the sinking down of 
the woman in these days of universal en- 
lightenment and freedom? What a 
contrast ? Is this Islam founded by the 
respected Rasul? When will conservative 
Muslims realize this? If they do that 
they are sure to elevate themselves, sweeten 
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the lives of millions of their women and, 
what is most important of all, they will 
make their future generations healthy, 
strong, educated and useful members of 
their own and of world society, and make a 
worthy contribution to the culture of the 
age to come. England was the first to give 
rights to women amongst Western nations 
and she reaped the greatest benefit before 
others. 


Up to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, Russian women of rank were 
kept confined within the walls of the 
terem (women’s apartments) ; ‘‘ they vege- 
tated, deprived of light and air, in rooms 
which were half dungeon and half cell, 
behind windows covered with thick cur- 
tains, and heavily padlocked doors. There 
was no means of separate exit. The only 
way of getting out was through the father’s 
or husband’s room, and the father or the 
husband kept the keys in his pocket, or 
under his pillow.’°® Women were carried 
about in closed conveyances muffled with 
coverings. Russia has changed. It has 
conferred on woman equality with man. 
May we hope that the Indian Musalman 
who does not find himself, at present, 
very dissimilar from the terem days of 
Russia, does not remain far behind for 
long, in conferring proper freedom on 
his women, and thus bringing about his 
own salvation and the uplift and the 
elevation of his own children, and thereby 
let us hope that the Muslim will prove 
himself to be a credit to Islam and to the 
country he lives in! 
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WAGES AND CONCESSIONS IN OUR TEA PLANTATIONS 


SUDHENDU NARAYAN MUKHOPADHYAY 


The plantation industries, especially the cultivation of tea, are of vital importance to our national 
economy. The extension of these industries will give the country an opportunity to make use of its 


vast labour forces. 


But, so far, the welfare of the workers in plantations has not received adequate 


attention. The extremely low wage rates and the grant of arbitrary concessions have led to a widespread 


feeling of unrest among tea garden labour. 
concessions in tea plantations in India. 


The following article gives a detailed analysis of wages and 


Dr. Mukhopadhyay is on the staff of Government College, Balasore, Orissa. 


Wage systems.—Wage system on the tea 
plantations is essentially and predominantly 
a system of paying on a piece rate basis, 
paying in proportion to the jobs done, 
or by results. A price is set on the job, and 
the employer pays not so much per hour 
to the workers employed on the job, but 
a certain amount for the job itself. 

‘*The hazira and ticca,” and ‘‘ the 
Unit,”’ are the two distinct systems follow- 
ed. Both the systems are found to be in 
force in the same garden at one and the 
same time. In different seasons, for different 
operations, different systems are employed, 
e.g., for plucking the unit system is univer- 
sally employed, whereas for pruning and 
hoeing the hazira system is the most 
common one, except in the busy season 
when hoeing is remunerated on the piece 
done. Of the two, the hazira and ticca 
system is the older. The unit system 
was started about twenty-five years ago 
in the Darrang district and has since been 
introduced in the gardens of Sibsagar and 
Lakhimpur. The hazira system is greatly 
being replaced by the unit method. Under 
the hazira and ticca system the labourers 
are required to complete a standard daily 
task, requiring not less than five to seven 
hours in Assam and four and six hours in 
the Dooars and Darjeeling. Every man, 
woman or child, in order to earn the 
hazira, must complete some measured work 
fixed by the employer. If the work is com- 
pleted before time, the labourer begins 
extra. work for which he is paid extra 


wages. The workers are at liberty to go to 
their homes on the completion of their 
hazira but, whenever an opportunity is 
presented, they, generally, almost univer- 
sally, continue the work after the hazira 
and try to earn more by working overtime, 
which is named ticca. Ticca work is often 
paid at an enhanced rate, on the analogy of 
overtime earnings in other industries. There 
are obvious limitations to the possibilities 
of ticca earnings. The employers rigorously 
follow the rule of maximum efficiency 
at the minimum cost and do not spend on 
more hoeing or pruning than is absolutely 
necessary. The larger the labour force, 
the lesser is the opportunity for earning 
the ticca. Again, during the slump, expen- 
diture is curtailed and a lower standard of 
cultivation is resorted to, and ticca work is 
restricted. From 1931 to 1940, due to the 
restriction in output and rise of surplus 
labour on the estates, the ticca earnings 
stood at an extremely low level forming 
about five per cent of the earnings of a 
labourer. In war years, from 1940 to 
1945, however, the employers adopted 
the policy of making more ticca work avail- 
able to the labourers and, as a result of this 
policy, substantial increase took place in the 
ticca earnings being twenty per cent to 
twenty-five per cent in majority of the 
cases. In the dull season the scope for ticca 
work is very limited and very often the 
worker is not allowed to work for all the 
six days ; in the busy season, during peak 
production days, the labourer can earn 
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ticca. During the last three years, the ticca 
earnings of the labourers have risen consider- 
ably and often cover as much as fifty per 
cent of the total earnings. This is mainly 
due to the increased war production and 
reduction in the number of labourers 
caused by the employment of labourers 
for various war projects. 

In the Dooars, the standard of daily task 
is fixed at a lower level and the time re- 
quired in working out one hazira scarcely 
exceeds four to six hours. It is said that the 
planters sought to check increments in 
wages by reducing the basic hazira rate and 
at the same time introducing the second and 
the third haziras. The extra time for which 
the labourer works is recorded as the second 
and the third haziras. The piece work to be 
done for the second and the third haziras 
are also less. The rate of payment for each 
hazira is four annas for an adult male, 
three annas for an adult female, and one anna 
and six pies for each child. There are very 
few gardens, however, where the amount 
of task forthe second and the third haziras 
is less than that for the first hazira. In the 
majority of the gardens the task for the first, 
the second and the third haziras is the same in 
actual practice. The policy of maintaining 
more than one hazira piece is continued, 
as it allows the employer to escape a higher 
rate of pay for ticca. 

Under the unit system, payment is made 
for each unit of work and the only difference 
in practice is that no fixed task is demanded 
from the workers. The coolies have 
unlimited opportunities of earning, and they 
know beforehand what their earnings will 
be for an equivalent amount of work done. 
Generally, one anna is fixed for one unit of 
work. Under the old hazira system a man 
had to do a specified quantity, as a prescrib- 
ed minimum, say about four annas worth, 
before he could expect to be paid at all. 
Under the unit system it is open to him to 
stop work when he chooses. Payment 


is made weekly under this system, as it is 
believed that this practice tends to mitigate 
the evil of indebtedness among the 
labourers in so far as a coolie, earning 
ready money weekly, is perhaps less likely 
to require advances from the garden or from 
money lenders. It is also claimed that the 
unit system makes it easier to reduce 
quotas of work to be set to individual 
workers, whenever such a course is con- 
sidered necessary or advisable, besides 
facilitating the correct maintenance of the 
wage registers. The system is most often 
resorted to in the busy season when in the 
interest of the employers the speed of work 
should be intensified simultaneously with 
prolonged hours of work. The earnings in 
this season, therefore, attain a higher level. 
In both these cases, however, the worker, 
while he earns more, is not necessarily 
earning any more in proportion to the 
energy he is spending. If he is working more 
intensely for longer hours, he is incurring 
greater fatigue and spending more energy. 

The rates of wages.—The rates of wages 
vary from district to district, season to 
season, and operation to operation. The 
wage rates and the task fixed for havzira 
vary considerably with the season, soil 
and plant; e.g., during the rainy season 
hoeing is not a difficult task as compared 
with what it is in the cold weather when 
the soil is so hard. Again, one garden 
might require one type of hoeing while 
another might demand a different sort of 
hoeing. Hoeing, plucking, pruning, forking, 
manurting, and weeding are the main types 
of agricultural operations on the estates. 
The task of hoeing is exclusively performed 
by men. For medium and thirty inch 
head-back pruning and manuring only 
adult males are employed. Females are 
considered physically unfit for such tasks. 
Women are engaged mostly in plucking, 
light pruning or skiffing, forking, and 
weeding. The children are employed mostly 
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in forking and weeding and in the nursery. 
From April to November, women are 
exclusively employed in plucking. Hoeing, 
pruning, and manuring are mostly done 
by men in this season. Children engage 
themselves in forking and weeding. Large 
numbers of children pluck leaves with 
their mothers. They contribute to the 
same basket, and leaves are weighed to- 
gether and recorded against their mother’s 
name. Towards the end and in the begin- 
ning of the plucking season, when plucking 
does not absorb so many women, they 
generally take up forking and pruning, in 
addition to plucking; and children are 
driven to tasks in the nursery and other 
miscellaneous activities. During December, 
January and February, plucking is almost 
stopped and women fall upon pruning and 
forking, and in a number of estates they 
also take up hoeing, although it is extremely 
arduous and females are supposed to be 
absolutely unfit for it. 

To facilitate the task of enumeration, 
the year has been divided into two broad 
divisions, namely, the busy season, from 
April to November, and the slack season, 
from November to March ; and the rates 
which must be accordingly different are 
given below. 

The rates of wages in the slack season in 
Assam.—In the slack season, deep hoeing of 
twelve to sixteen nals of ground constitutes 
one hazira and is worth five to six annas in 


‘the Assam Valley, and four to five annas in 


the Surma Valley. A number of eighty to 
one hundred and twenty plants are to be 
lightly pruned for one hazira and it will 
bring three to four annas. Heavy pruning 
of fifty to sixty plants is remunerated with 
three to five annas. During this season, 
due to the hardness of the ground, in 
one hour one female worker can complete 
forking of thirty to forty plants and is paid 
four pice for it. One child has to fork 
twenty tothirty plants per hour and eighty 


to one hundred and twenty plants in one 
hazira and is given two to three pice per 
hour. Pruning cannot be entrusted to all 
women ; previous apprenticeship and a 
certain amount of alacrity and muscular 
strength are needed. A woman forks 
twenty plants for two pice and earns three 
annas to three and a half annas per diem. 
But pruning is more remunerative ; she can 
prune about twenty plants in an hour and 
is paid three pice for it. Her daily earnings 
then amount to four or four and a half 
annas. If plants are small, the payment is two 
pice per twenty plants. In the case of 
‘‘down pruning”’ the rate is four pice to five 
pice per twenty bushes. About one-eighth of 
the total number of bushes, or acreage under 
cultivation, is down pruned each year and 
one-fourth of the garden plants are slashed 
each year in order that shoots might 
appear earlier on them. In the whole of 
Lakhimpur, pruning is done on piece rate 
basis, one nal one pice. This, of course, 
varies from garden to garden. 

During this non-plucking season, child- 
ren mostly work in the nursery for three to 
four hours receiving two to three annas per 
diem. They prepare the ground, provide 
sheds for the young plants, collect bamboos 
and other raw materials from the jungle for 
making sheds. They also water the plants. 
The task of weeding and forking being 
largely transferred to women, children afe 
scarcely employed for these operations. 
Those children, who are not provided work 
in the nursery, tend cows, kill birds, 
collect fuel and perform other domestic 
tasks. During this period, the family 
earnings greatly diminish and extreme 
poverty prevails among the workers. 

The rates of wages in the busy season 
in Assam.—In the busy season, one man 
has to complete light hoeing of thirty-five 
to forty-five nals in one hazira and receives 
four to five annas. The ground must be 
hoed as early as possible after the rain has 
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set in. The employer, therefore, generally 
has much interest in long working hours, 
extension of overtime and_ increased 
intensity of work. Hence, the unit system 
is introduced for light hoeing. No ticca 
work is possible after deep hoeing ; but 
when hoeing is light the labourer can do 
ticca work according to actual conditions 


Forking of thirty to forty plants can be 
completed in less than one hour for which 
two to three pice is paid, and for one hazira, 
one hundred and eighty to two hundred and 
thirty plants are to be covered. Generally, 
forking is practised from December to 
April. Before the rain sets in, the hazira 
rate for forking is one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty plants. In soft 
ground, in three hours, one hundred and 
twenty plants can be forked, whereas, in 
hard soil, the same number of plants require 
five to six hours. The rate of payment, 
however, remains the same. 


For fine plucking, the actual rate is one 
pice per seer and ten annas per maund. 
Plucking is mostly done on piece or unit 
basis. In the beginning and in the end of the 
plucking season, i.e., in May, June and 
November, ‘‘ coarse ”’ plucking is done and 
eight annas per maund is the rate. When 
‘*“ coarse” plucking is done, a woman can 
earn at a higher rate than when the plucking 
is fine. From April to June, one rupee is 
paid for each maund. From June to Novem- 
ber, for fine plucking, nine annas to ten 
annas per maund is paid. A good plucker 
can earn as much as one rupee per day. 
On some estates in Assam even twelve to 
sixteen annas per maund is paid. For a very 
short period only, say for a month or so, 
the leaves are plucked coarse. For one 
month, i.e., three or four rounds in March 
or April, one worker cannot pluck more 
than twenty pounds in eight to nine hours. 
During these days, the labourer gets wages 





by hazira system and women are paid at the 
rate of three annas to four annas per hazira. 
When the flushes are plenty and one can 
pluck more than twenty pounds, the unit 
system is adopted for payment. 


The chiidren are mostly employed for 
forking and weeding. Thirty to forty 
plants are forked in an hour and one hund- 
red and twenty to one hundred and sixty 
plants forked would make up one _hazira, 
the remuneration being two and a half annas 
to three annas. From December to March, 
they can accomplish only twenty to thirty 
plants in an hour and are paid two pice for 
it. In the plucking season, if a child brings 
ten pounds in his quota of leaves, he 
receives an amount equivalent to one 
hazira of a woman, i.e., three annas. 
During this season, more than fifty per 
cent of the children pluck and contribute 
leaves to the basket of their mothers. 
Grown-up children are paid at two annas 
to two and a half annas per hazira and 
they clear off the weeds of seventy to 
eighty plants, requiring four to five 
hours. 


During the course of the year, the wage 
rate per hour for an adult male labourer 
scarcely exceeds one anna, irrespective of 
the nature of the task and the condition 
of the work. In the case of the woman, 
for about four months, December, January, 
February and March, when she is engaged 
in light pruning and forking, the rate of her 
earnings falls considerably below one anna 
per hour and during the rest of the year, 
when she is mostly engaged in plucking, it is 
generally one anna per hour. 


In the South, in tea plantations, the 
rate for leaf plucking was uniform until 
1942, being three pies per pound of leaf 
plucked. After 1942, varying rates are paid 
from district to district and even from estate 
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to estate. The rates vary from three to four 
pies per pound. Many estates pay three 
pies per pound in the months of heavy 
flush and four pies in the slack season. In 
some estates the procedure is to pay four 
pies per pound during any month when the 
plucking average per worker per day falls 
below sixteen pounds. 

The rates of payments in the Dooars.— 
In the Dooars, the tasks vary according to 
the circumstances. For deep hoeing, the 
usual hazira task is twelve to fifteen lugees, 
and for light hoeing it is twenty-five to 
forty lugees. The worker will receive 
four annas for it. A lugee measures 
12 ft. x 12 ft. A strong coolie could perform 
his task in the rains in about five hours. 
He would take longer on hard soil in dry 
weather. An inferior coolie might take 
half as long again. In pruning, the rate 
varies according to the size and age of the 
bushes and the style adopted. The skiffing 
of about three hundred to four hundred 
bushes would represent the average task 
requiring six to seven hours, though a 
good worker might finish it in five hours or 
even less; only ten to fifteen bushes can be 
heavily pruned in one hazira, while sixty 
to eighty bushes can be covered in medium 
pruning. Forking with manuring of one 
hundred and fifty bushes is paid three 
annas, and it takes about six hours. The 
pluckers are actually paid one pice per seer, 
though it is said that one pice a pound is the 
rate. The illiterate coolies take one seer as 
equivalent to one pound and hence are 
cheated. A good plucker working nine 
hours a day in the height of the season can 
double his or her monthly wages and in 
some instances can exceed even this. And, 
for three months in the year, he or she can 
earn six or seven rupees more per month. 

At high elevations in the Nilgiris, the 
system of cultivation is peculiar. Like 
Darjeeling, there is no severe labour in the 


1 Report on the Working of the Factories Act in Assam, 1940. vi 


form of hoeing which would be ruinous to 
the soil on the steep hill sides. Plucking 
continues more or less throughout the year. 
Ten pounds represent the average amount 
plucked throughout the season on an 
estate at six thousand feet. In May, June 
and July, the task varies from twelve to 
fifteen pounds ; two to three pice per pound 
being paid for ticca. The bushes are not 
pruned every year, but every two to three 
years on the average. 

The rates of wages for the factory workers. 
—The factory employs only about five to 
ten per cent of the total labour force on an 
estate. The average number of factory 
workers in Assam was 43,737 in 1939 
and 44,286 in 1940. The total wages 
paid being Rs. 38,07,383/- in 1939 and 
Rs. 37,80,411/- in 1940. The average income 
per annum was calculated to be eighty- 
seven rupees in 1939 and eighty-six rupees 
in 1940.! The engine man working on daily 
wage basis receives five annas and six pies 
per day working eight to ten hours ; those 
who work on monthly wage basis receive 
thirteen to fifteen rupees per month. Every- 
body is granted four days leave per month. 
Rollers and fermenters receive about six 
annas per day of eight hours. Women sorters 
receive five to six annas per maund of sorted 
tea. They generally can sort one and a half 
maund of tea in a day and receive seven 
annas and six pies. Those who attend the 
firing machines get six to twelve annas, 
working for ten to eleven hours per day. 
They get the highest pay among the factory 
workers. The task of firing is the most 
strenuous and the labourer is granted one 
hour leave after every four hours of work. 
In Darjeeling four annas per woman is 
paid for sorting tea. Other labourers in the 
factory are employed on a monthly payment 
basis, the rate being nine to ten rupees 
per month. In the Dooars, nine to twelve 
rupees is the monthly wage rate in the 
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factory. The overtime work is paid ona 
higher scale. The Factories Act prohibits 
the employment of children in the factory. 
But a large number of children are employ- 
ed, and their names are entered in the 
registers as women workers though they 
are paid at lower rates, two annas per day. 
In the Nilgiris, the factory hands receive 
eight rupees or upward per month. 
Earnings and variations in earnings.—As 
is usual with the agricultural workers in 
India, the family, and not the single worker, 
is the bread winner. On all tea estates, 
men, women and children are employed 
throughout the year with seasonal variations 
in their ratio. Their contribution to the 
family income, therefore, is not confined 
to any specific period as is the case in other 


agricultural industries. 

The following four tables compiled 
from the Annual Reports on the Working of 
the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act show 
the average monthly cash earnings per 
worker on the books and average monthly 
wages of settled and casual labourers 
separately for men, women and children and 
for the Assam and the Surma Valleys. 
In tables I, II, Ill, andIV, the figures in 
columns 2, 3, and 4 have been obtained by 
dividing the total monthly cash earnings by 
the total number of labourers on the books. 
The average monthly wages (columns 5, 6 


and 7) have been obtained by dividing the {| 


total monthly cash earnings by the average 
daily working strength. 


TABLE I 
Average Earnings of Settled Labourers on Tea Estates in the Assam 
Valley for the Months of March and September, 1934-44. 





Average monthly cash 
earnings per worker on 
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TABLE Il 


Average Earnings of faltu or basti Labourers on Tea Estates in the Assam 
Valley for the Months of March and September, 1934-44. 





Average monthly cash 
earnings per worker on 
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TABLE III 


Average Earnings of Settled Labourers on Tea Estates in the Surma 
Valley for the Months of March and September, 1934-44. 
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TABLE IV 
Average Earnings of faltu or basti Labourers on Tea Estates in the Surma 
Valley for the Months of March and September, 1934-44. 
Average monthly cash Average daily cash 
earnings per worker on Average monthly wages earnings per day or part 
the books of the day worked 
_ -_— ee ee ————_ - «3 
Year Men | Women! Child- Men | Women| Child- Men | Women| Child- 
| ren | ren ren 
1 2 3 4 a oon, 7 8 9 10 i 
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The following tables illustrate the sampled gardens in the Do oars in 1940 and : 
average monthly cash earnings arrived 1944 andin five gardenseach inthe Terai Ff I 
at by dividing the total earnings by the and Darjeeling in 1939 and 1944. 2 3 I 
average working strength in nine of the & ; 
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€ e 
Average Monthly Earnings in certain Gardens in the Dooars in 1940 and 1944. s 
F 
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2 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, 1946, pp. 79-80. 
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TABLE VI 
Average Monthly Earnings in Selected Gardens in the Terai and Darjeeling in 1939 and 1944. 


| 1939 1944 
P Garden Men | Women Children Men Women | Children 
| Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 
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$ B oe | ee ee | 6 8 0 | 3. 4.8 9 12 0 ee ea | 410 
Cc Sf ces | 6 9 3 a > 3 ly eb] -S CO 6 8 0 
3 D 870 | 612 0° | 2 12 10 3 8 © 10° 2 1 Lam ae 
: Reel Fhe! SSO) see) eet | 38s 
E Weighted average for the district .......scscscccscssscessssscesoesees 2 4.8 | 9 12 10 49 1 
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Close observation of these tables will 
reveal that the earnings in different loca- 
lities are widely different and in Assam 
the earnings of the settled labourers are 
higher than those of the faltu or basti 
labourers. 


pectively. The earnings began to decline 
as a result of the depression in 1930 and 
the trend was accelerated by the Interna- 
tional Tea Control which came into opera- 
tion in 1933-34. The Control restricted 
production which resulted in the reduc- 


i The Royal Commission states* that in tion of work and _ consequently of 
2 1929-30 the average monthly earnings earnings of labour. The earnings have 
' (obtained by dividing the total monthly shown an upward tendency in recent 
| earnings by the average daily working years, but they have not even now reached 








strength) in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 13-8-7 for men, Rs. 11-1-7 for women 
and Rs. 7-8-6 for children. In the Surma 
Valley the corresponding averages were 
Rs. 10-11-0, Rs. 8-6-1 and Rs. 5-6-2 res- 


the level of 1929-30. 


The rates of payment per hazira in 
different tea growing areas in India are given 
below : 



































TABLE VII 
Assam Surma Dooars | Darjeeling | Wynad Nilgiris | Coimbatore 
Valley Valley 
Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps. 
0 5 0 0: 3.4 CAFz s | 
Men ae to 0 40 to | @3 ¢@ 0 40 to 0 40 
0 60 0 4 0} 0-4 3 
| oC 2 6 0 2 6 
Women O46) 0 3 01 30} @ 4.0 to to oO 26 
| o 2 © | OG) 2 6 
i O.2 Of oft 4) ©@.1 0 6 1 6 
Children... | to i 2 ES 0 2 6 to to to 
} @ 2 6} | | 020] 020 0 2 9 











3 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 387. 
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In the Assam Valley, there are a few 
gardens where men are paid six annas per 
hazira. But the average coolie of those 
gardens is more efficient than the coolie 
elsewhere. Under the old hazira system, he 
can stop work whenever he likes and is paid 
proportionately. It is said that five annas 
are paid in the Nilgiris only to such men as do 
twenty-five per cent more work than men 
who usually earn four annas. The general 
rate is reckoned at four annas for a man, 
two and a half to three annas for a woman 
and one to two annas for a child. The rate 
of wages is comparatively lower in the 
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Dooars than in Assam and the children 
ate paid extremely low. The employment 
of children in large numbers, in most of 
the cases as substitutes for women, vitally 
affects the earnings of both men and women. 
Children are paid still lower wages in the 
Nilgiris, where both children and women 
are the worst sufferers, women’s rate 
being only two and a half annas per hazira. 
The average daily earnings vary consider- 
ably from district to district according to 
the varying rates of wages and the volume 
of employment. The low average daily 
cash earnings per day are given below: 

















TABLE VIII 
| | | | | 
ae a | Dooars ‘Darjeeling | Wynad | Nilgiris 
| Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps 
Men me TIPE tes Bee Re B 0/07 0 
Women 0610 F810 29; 63 31 65.8018 38 
| | | | 1.0 3 0/),0 3 0 
Children 48,07 5102 3' 88 6 | to ; to 
| | | 10 4 0/'0 4 0 
The average daily cash earnings were 
TABLE Ix5 the highest in the Assam Valley and lowest 
in the districts of Darjeeling and Dooars 
| Central and in Madras. In Assam, again, the 
| South | Travancore, Lakhimpur district showed the highest 
| Travancore | Munar and average daily cash earnings as will be 
| Annamalias evident from the table below. Though the 
| a Rs ‘ de basic wages have not been changed on the 
— = es Be | * **"_| Assam gardens for several years past, 
| there has been an increase in daily wages 
Men 06 0 07 0 due to the Indian Tea Association’s policy 
| | of making more work available to labour 
Women... 05 0 | 0 5 0 to meet the rise in the cost of living. The 
| average daily cash earnings of settled labour, 
, | 0 2 6 0 3 6 district-wise, in Assam gardens, in 1939 and 
Children one} to to 1944, are given below. The table also shows 
sbi Bias | 0 4 6 the variation in the average daily cash 
| earnings per day in different districts of 














Assam. 


4 Annual Report on the Working of Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) for 1944. 
5 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 130. 
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TABLE X° 





(Average of March and September) 1944 


Districts | | Women | Children Men | Women | Children 
| | 


Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. 
Darrang aa 10 4 10 | 

Goalpara .... 0 47! 

Kamrup eee | 

Lakhimpur | 

Nowgong 

Sebsagar | 

Cachar oe 11 | 

Sylhet eee! 10 | 
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The ticca earnings constitute no small The average monthly ticca earnings in 
part of the total income of the labourers. some.of the Assam tea gardens in 1939 and 
In the Dooars, they constitute about 1944 are given below : 
thirty per cent of the total monthly earnings. 


TABLE XI’ 
Average Monthly ticca Earnings in some Assam Tea Gardens in 1939 and 1944. 





1939 1944 


{ 


Women | Children Women Children 


, | Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. 
| 
Assam Valley | 
| 


| 
0 0 3 Oe ez 
12 4 | Bee eee: 
(Not available) 5 | (Not available) 


Surma Valley | 
| 


— 
-m—MNmuU 
_ 
— 
WORK ADWwWe 


WKRA WANN 


| 
| 
| 


| | | 
| | | 


6 Annual Reports on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) for 1939 and 1944 
7 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 46. 
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TABLE XII 


The ticca earnings have gone up in 
1944, as compared to 1939, as a result of the 
policy of making more work available to 
labour and that is mainly responsible for 
the rise in the daily cash earnings. 


The average daily cash earnings per 
day or part of the day of the faltu or 
basti labourers in the same year were 
different from the daily earnings of the 
labourers settled in the garden. In 1943-44, 
the average monthly cash earnings for settled 
labourers in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 9-10-3 for men, Rs. 7-13-1 for women 
and Rs. 5-14-10 for children, whereas 
that of the faltu labourers’ were 
Rs. 7-4-7 for men, Rs. 6-4-3 for women and 
Rs. 4-3-3 for children. In the Surma Valley 
also, during the same year, the average 
monthly cash earnings for settled labourers 
were Rs.7-13-7 for men, Rs.5-10-6 for women 
and Rs. 3-12-10 for children whereas that 
of the faltu labourers were Rs. 7-2-4 for 
men, Rs. 4-5-5 for women, and Rs. 3-3-11 
for children. This is mainly due to the fact 
that the faltu labourers cultivate their own 
lands and work occasionally in the garden 
according to their convenience. More work 
by way of ticca is also given to the settled 
labourers than to the faltu labourers. 


The average monthly earnings.—The 
average monthly earnings of men, women 
and children settled on the garden in 
Assam, the Dooars, Darjeeling and the 
Nilgiris were as in table XII. 


It is evident that the general level of 
wages of the tea garden labourers is 
exceedingly low. 


Causes of low earnings: 1. Concessions to 
the intermediary—In the Dooars and the 
Nilgiris the monthly earnings of the 
labourers are the lowest. The sardars and 


30th September 1944, p. 26. 
9 Loc. cit. 





Child- 


Ten 


Men | Women 


Rs. as.ps.|Rs. as.ps.|Rs. as.ps. 











Assam 910 3'713 1/5 14 10 
Valley® | 
Surma 7 13 7 510 6) 3 12 10 
Valley® | 
Dooars ...| 4 14 0 312 6210 O 
io. 6«O |. to 


5 8 0314 0215 0 





600442229 
Darjeeling to | to to 


Nilgiris ...) to | to | to 














mistries, in these two localities, earn con- 
cessions at the rate of one pice per hazira 
per coolie ; the number of sardars in the 
Dooars are increasing every year. Previously 
there were six to ten sardars per thousand 
coolies. But at present there are fifteen 
to twenty sardars per thousand coolies. 
This, coupled with unauthorised deductions 
from coolies’ pay, is responsible to a large 
extent for the low level of their monthly 
earnings. The replacement of men and 
women by child labour also accounts for 
their low monthly earnings. 


2. Absenteeism.—The degree of 
absenteeism that prevails in areas and 
among different races of coolies is also 
responsible for the general low level of the 





8 Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, (XXII of 1932) for the year ending 
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average monthly earnings. The coolies 
are by nature sluggish and improvident and 
often remain content with an income allow- 
ing only the bare amenities of life. The day 
following the market day shows the lowest 
level of attendance ; hardly fifty per cent of 
the coolies turn out to work. They drink 
profusely on the market day and idle 
away their time. 

In 1900, the Deputy Commissioner 
estimated that coolies in the Dooars 
did not, on the average, work for more than 
eighteen to twenty days in the month. 


It is said that men work well for four 
hours, but that, if attempts are made to 
exact much heavier tasks, dissatisfaction 
results, and the coolies may strike or 
proceed to other estates where the tasks 
are easier. A great difficulty is to be faced 
in turning out the coolies to work. The 
average at work varies from fifty to seventy 
per cent of the total labour force. As such, 
a much larger resident force is required 
than what obtains on most Assam gardens. 
The following table shows the percentage 
of absenteeism for the last six years: 


TABLE XIII'® 


Absenteeism among Settled Labourers in Assam Gardens, 1933-44, 











| Total number of labourers | | 
Average Percentage | Percentage 
| on books (average of two |, . , 
Year | daily working of of 

months, March and Septem-| h d b : 

| bet) | strengt attendance | absenteeism 
1938— 39 565,427 422,726 74.80 25.20 
1939—40 570,354 436,771 76.60 23.40 
1940—41 539,031 412,804 76.60 23.40 
194142 588,163 424,296 72.10 27.90 * 
1942—43 560,525 430,094 76.70 23.30 
194344 - 542,099 404,050 75.50 | 24.50 

| 

















The above table shows the extent of 
absenteeism. During 1941-42, it reached the 
highest level, being 27.90 per cent. There 
have not been any appreciable change, 
however, in the percentage of absenteeism 





during 1938 to 1944. The rate of absen- 
teeism is higher in Bengal and comparatively 
lower in Southern India. The following 
table gives the percentage of absenteeism 
in those areas for the period 1943-44; 


10 As compiled in the Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India (p. 38) from 


the Reports of the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) for respective years. 
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TABLE XIV! 
Percentage of 
Areas absenteeism on 
the average 
Dooars (101 gardens). 31.80 
Terai (20 garlens) ... 27.70 
Darjeeling (33 gardens) 27.60 
South India (49 gar- 

dens) ine 17.50 











The problem of absenteeism is a 
complex one. Its importance is recognised 
not only for its effects on production but 
also as a reflection of the workers’ morale 
and discipline. Such a high percentage of 


absenteeism is a direct result of a number 
of factors, both personal and organisa- 
tional, including industrial health, longer 
hours, domestic obligations and lower 
standard of living enforced by low earnings. 
Sickness due to minor epidemics perpetuate 
throughout the year in the tea plantations, 
The workers suffering from malnutrition, 
and living in insanitary conditions, are 
most susceptible to attacks of influenza, 
colds, hook-worm, malaria, dysentery and 
other common forms of _ sickness, 
Moreover, the workers are most uncharita- 
bly disposed to avail medical aids and would 
more readily like to stay away from work. 


The rate of absenteeism is the highest 
among women. The following table 
provides a comparison of the rates of 
absenteeism between men, women and 


children. 





TABLE XV” 
Months Men | Women Children 

| | 

| - 
January 37.02 | 33.56 | 63.42 
February 37.29 26.24 59.66 
March 35.15 26.10 60.99 
April 31.33 28.21 | 63.04 
May 29.36 35.55 | 64.23 
June 31.11 35.06 69.48 
July 32.24 37.62 | 70.18 
August 33.61 40.03 69.59 
September 32.53 39.66 69.58 
October 28.92 | 35.21 66.21 
November 31.27 32.98 61.50 
December 31.29 40.62 62.48 











Though women had been more 
frequently absent than men, they 
generally had more justification. Mass 
employment of women, especially of 


married women, is also responsible for the 
high percentage of absenteeism ; and, 
unless the dual responsibilities of women 
are recognised and catered for, they will 


11 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, 1946, pp. 78, 79 and 118. 
12 Ibid., p. 78. 
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always take time for household duties and 
remain constantly worried and _ harassed 
by the impossibility of keeping up both 
home and the job. 


During recent years, there has been 
a fall in the degree of absenteeism and a 
dearth of labour is felt in every garden. 
In the Assam tea gardens, the daily 
average labour strength, as compared with 
the total number of labourers in the books 
for 1935-36, shows that absenteeism was 
23.00 per cent in the case of men, 29-00 
per cent in the case of women and 30-00 per 
cent in the case of children, or 26-60 per 
cent in the case of all labourers combined.!* 
Five years later, in 1940-41, the figure for 
absenteeism came down to 21:00 per cent 
for men, 27.00 per cent for women and 
26-60 per cent for children. During 1941-42 
and 1943-44, it has gone down still further 
to 23°30 per cent and 24-50 per cent on the 
average, respectively. To cope with the 
increased rate of war production, most 
of the labourers are compelled to turn 
out regularly and are universally required 
to work overtime for a considerable length 
of time. Planters have devised various 
means to encourage workers to turn up 
regularly for work, such as granting a 
good attendance bonus of eight annas per 
week for six days’ attendance. Indirect 
punitive measures are also used to 
prevent absenteeism such as holding back 
a part of the rice ration, etc.'* 


The Indian Tea Association contented 
that the average of the best and worst 
months—September and March—cannot 
show accurately the average percentage for 
the whole year. But, in this respect, the 
observations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour seem.to be sufficiently convincing. 
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They state that ‘‘the constancy of the 
published figures for September and March 
makes it unlikely that there have been 
substantial changes in the percentages 
attending at other seasons. In considering 
the extent of absenteeism in the Assam 
tea gardens, it is important to bear in mind 
the subsidiary occupation of the garden 
worker. The most important is private 
cultivation, but household duties in agricul- 
tural surroundings such as the purchases 
of weekly supplies from the market, the 
collection of firewood, the grazing of cattle, 
the threshing of corn, etc., make a consider- 
able demand on the workers’ time and 
particularly on that of the women. 
Absenteeism is, therefore, to some extent 
inevitable ’’'® 


Inaccuracy of the figures of the average 
monthly cash earnings of workers in Assam. 
—The figures of the average monthly 
cash earnings in the tea gardens of 
Assam are supplied by the Government 
of Assam in its annual report on immigrant 
labour. In order to obtain the average 
monthly cash earnings, the figures, for the 
total wages paid, are divided by the figures, 
for the average daily working strength fn 
the months of March and September, 
representing respectively the slack and the 
busy seasons of the year. But the average 
of the earnings of these two months cannot 
be said to represent the average monthly 
cash earnings because earnings during the 
rest of the months in the respective 
seascns stand much below these levels. 
For the monthly average earnings, the 
average of twelve months should be taken 
into consideration. 


Need of separate wage statistics for 
labourers without private lands to cultivate.— 


13 Worked out from the Reports of ‘the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) 


for respective years. 


14 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 118. 
15 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 388. 
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For any calculation of cash earnings of the 
workers, a distinction must be made 
between the workers holding land, and 
those without land. The labourer who 
has no private land to cultivate is more 
intent on cash earnings and works both 
with greater intensity and for longer hours. 
The worker who possesses land for cultiva- 
tion is not so particular about the cash 


earnings and for about three to four months 
his cash earnings are only nominal. During 
these months he cultivates his land. The 
following table shows the difference in 
cash earnings between these two classes of 
labourers during the months of paddy 
cultivation and harvest. In December and 
July they harvest Jali and Aush paddy 
respectively. 

















TABLE XVI 
A worker with land A worker without land 
| a — — SS eee 
| Cash earnings Absence | Cash earnings | Absence 
aaa _| Rs. as.ps. | days | Rs. as. ps.| days 
| | 
December 1941 | | 
lst week | 012 0 | 3 1 4 0 1 
2nd week | '¢s | 2 ;¢ @ 1 
3rd week _ 013 0 | 3 1 8 0 1 
4th week en, a | 1 140 | 1 
410 | 9 5 8 0 4 
| 
July 1941 | 
Ist week ipa ee 4 114 0 
2nd week iets 1 © 9 | 2 1: ..2 1 
3rd week 010 0 | 4 114 0 
4th week 6 : 3 -@ 1 
ae ae a Sheet a eee! aie 
213 0 | 12 6 14 0 2 




















The attendance of the labourer with- 
out paddy land was more regular than that 
of the labourer possessing paddy land. 
Even though the former also absented 
from work his earnings are not propor- 
tionately low as he repaired the loss by 
working hard on other days of the week. 
The latter, however, does not exhibit any 


such eagerness to compensate for the loss 
and his earnings are less. Between their 
earnings there was a difference of twenty- 
five per cent. In order, therefore, to get a 
fair idea of cash earnings of the labourers, 
we must have two different sets of figures 
showing respectively the earnings of these 
two different classes of workers. 
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Variation in earnings between men and 
women in different seasons.—Another feature 
of cash earnings on tea plantations is that 
the earnings of women exceed the earnings 
of men in the plucking season, whereas 
a man earns more than a woman in the 
non-plucking season.'® Taking twenty to 
thirty seers to be the average plucking 
rate of a woman per day, she earns 
nine rupees and twelve annas per month. 
Thus she often earns more than an average 
man whose earnings generally amount to 
about eight rupees per month in the pluck- 
ing season. But the gulf between the earnings 
of women in the two seasons is wider than 
that of men, 


TABLE XVII" 





September March 
1941 1942 
Rs. as. ps.| Rs. as. ps. 





Men im tm 10 1 44 


Women +o 9 0 8 | 5 5 @ 
| | 
Children... 443 ;} 397 




















In the month of Septentber, 1941, 
men earned Rs. 7-12-4, while women and 
children earned Rs. 9-0-8 and Rs. 4-4-3 
respectively. The difference between ‘the 
earnings of men and women was 
more marked in March 1942, when 
men earned Rs. 10-1-44, whereas women 





earned Rs. 5-5-2, almost half of the earnings 
of men. The earnings of children also 
fell to Rs. 3-9-7. 


From 1905 to 1929, the general 
tendency, of the wage movenient in Assam 
gardens, was to rise. Increasing demand 
for labour, due to the expansion of the 
trade and the rising level of prices, were the 
twa main contributing factors in the move- 
ment of wages. The following table gives 
the wage figures for some of the selected 


years. 
TABLE XVIII 














| Men | Women! Child- 
Years | ren 
| Rs. Rs. Rs. 
| 
1905-06 ...| 7.11 | 5.54 3.48 
1920-21 ...| 8.97 7.46 | 4.67 
1921-22...) 9.33 | 840 | 4.68 
1928-29 a 12.45 9.97 | 6.43 
| 








From Rs. 7.11 in 1905-06, the earnings 
of men increased to Rs. 12.45 in 1928-29. 
During the same period, the earnings of 
women increased from Rs. 5.54 to Rs. 9.97 
and that of children from Rs. 3.48 
to Rs. 6.43. 


Since 1931, the wage level in Assam 
gardens showed a downward tendency 
and reached the lowest mark in 1936. 
Since then it has been recovering as the 
industry is passing through a boom period. 
The following table shows the level of 
wages in different years : 


16 Inthe early stages of the industry differential wage scales for men, women and children were fixed 


by contract ; the wages of women and children were respectively twenty per cent and forty per cent lower 
than those of men. But the actual earnings of women and children were often much less than the legally 
fixed rates. In 1900, for instance, the wages of women were twenty-five to thirty per cent lower than those of 
men (Assam Labour Report, 1902-3, p. 8). The wages of children, of course, varied according to the age, 
ranging, for instance, from fifteen to four rupees in 1901 (Assam Labour Report, 1901, p. 7). 


17 Annual Report on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII of 1932) for respective 
years, ; 
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TABLE XIx"® 


Average Monthly Cash Earnings on Assam Tea Gardens (Settled Labour). 











Assam Valley Surma Valley 
Year | | 

Men | Women | Children | Men | Women|} Children 

Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. | Rs. as. ps. |Rs. as.ps.|Rs.as. ps.| Rs. as. ps. 

1923-24 wll 5 1) 9: 8% | S 4 FIPS RMESe 5 4h 4 
1928-29 oh 4 15/21 42; £7 6 1ROBITWST ask Ta 
1930-31 wet @ y | Oiz7i 7478s 2 aTweae SS 
1931-32 112 8 5} 9 8 7] 615 817141116 1 1] 4°9 1 
1932-33 .-11112 8| 815 8| 6 6 917 6 95 410 4 2 7 
1933-34 777) 514 4| 43 8|5 6 331110 210 2 
1934-35 7 Hi & 7 3:3 3 srs ew eS ee: Ss 
1935-36 613 2; 510 4; 40 23512104 0 t 213 7 
1936-37 ; 3 5 | $33 7\ 44715 id 10 212 9 
1937-38 1 4.9)-33 4,43 4162 S946 20 2 
1938-39 oe. Foe FT Si 8 8 2a6 3 24.2 4 39 2 2 
1939-40 1M ft) 42 8i 4 7 Fie 4 a8 7 a2 ss 
1940-41 821 68 4| 40 4/5 810412 4 3 3 3 
1941-42 811 5/ 7210! 5 4 0/615 05 7 1] 211 2 
1942-43 810 4| 615 4; 5 4217 435 723 8 6 
1943-44 910 3 | 713 1/ 514101713 71510 6 31210 





























The average monthly earnings of the 
workers fell gradually during the years 
1929 to 1936, due to the slump in the trade 
and the subsequent adoption of the restric- 
tion scheme. In the Assam Valley, in 1929, 
men earned on an average Rs. 14-1-5 per 
month while their earnings in 1936 fell to 
Rs. 6-13-2. In 1929, women and children 
earned Rs. 11-4-2 and Rs. 7-6-1 per month 
respectively, but their earnings in 1936 
fell to Rs. 5-10-4 and Rs. 4-0-2 respectively. 
Similar was the fall in the Surma Valley. 


18 Compiled from : (a) Reports on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam. 


(b) Annual Reports on the Working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act (XXII 
of 1932) for respective years. 


It is evident, therefore, that during the 
seven years between 1929-36, the average 
monthly earnings of the workers fell by 
more than fifty per cent. 


The policy of crop restriction, since 
1933, led to the improvement of the 
condition of the industry. This resulted in 
better prices and higher dividends, but 
this improvement did not reflect itself 
in the rise of the wage level as would be 
evident from the table below : 
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TABLE 


XX 





Price per pound 
of exports (average 
by sea) 


Wages of men 
(average of 
two valleys) 


Production in 
million pounds 


Rs. as. ps. 


Rs. as. ps. 





11 1 


1928-29 

1932-33 

1936-37 ave 

Percentage fall (-) or 
rise (+-) 
in 1932-33 
1928-29 
in 1936-37 
1932-33 +32.03 





over 


over 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


12 
9 
6 








~ 23.00 +4.50 


| 
| 
| 
| 


~ 33.00 | ~ 13.00 








In the above table, a comparison of 
prices, wages and production shows that 
during 1928-29, the year just before depres- 
sion, and 1932-33, the worst year of 
depression, and export control and crop 
restriction (according to the International 
Tea Control Scheme), the prices 
of tea fell by 31.60 per cent but the wages 
fell only by 23.00 per cent as production 
was not restricted. During 1932-33 and 
‘ 1936-37, the year showing the result of 
restriction, the general slump was over 
and the prices rose by 32.60 per cent, 
but wages fell by 33.00 per cent. The very 
steps that were calculated to improve the 
position of the industry had involved 
reduction of wages for the labourer. 


During 1941-42, the price per pound 
of tea was Re. 1-13-0 ; the wage of men was 
Rs. 8-3-3 and the productions were three 
hundred and fifty-one million pounds. 
Due to the increased demand the prices 
have risen by 141.70 per cent, but the rise 
in wages is not at all substantial, being 
only 27.00 per cent. The wage level was 
more or less the same during 1942-43, 
and in 1943-44 it did not show much 
improvement. The rise in cash 
earnings during this period was only 
about 14.00 per cent on the average. 

During 1934-44, wages were higher in 
the tea districts of Central Travancore, 
Munnar, the Annamallais, the Nilgiris and’ 
the Wynad. 


TABLE XxI’? 
Rates (in annas) of Daily Wages in Plantations—1934 and 1944. 





South Travancore 


Central Travancore 


Munnar 


| Annamallais 


Wo- 
men 


Wo- ‘Child Men | 
men | ren | 
| 


Ses BGR CARE ROS) NN SE 
Child- Men | Wo- | Child-| Men | Wo- 
ren | | men | ren men 


Men 


4 
5 


| 6] 4] 3 |ea] 4 peas 6 | 
| | 


| 78 5 | 4 |7-8| 5 34! 7 
19 Collected from the Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, 1946, p. 131. 
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In 1944, men received per day six to 
seven annas, women received five annas 
and children received two and a half 
to four and a half annas in South 
Travancore, and they respectively received 
seven to eight annas, five annas and four 
annas in Central Travancore. In 1939, 
the tea estates in the Annamallais raised 
their tasks when they raised the rates of 
wages by one anna. It was found that the 
cost per acre on certain items of plantation 
work did not increase as a result of increase 
in wage rates; in some of the cases it even 
decreased. In addition to the increase in 
wages, concession rates for grains and 
dearness allowances were granted to the 
labourers. If, in spite of these added costs, 
the cost per acre remained the same, it 
only proves that the tasks have been 
increased. 


Any crisis that the industry faces 
directly affects the income of the labourers. 
They bear the brunt of the crisis. The 
plauters shift very successfully to the 
labourers almost the whole of the incidence 
of the crisis. Depression leads to curtailment 
of output and diminution in expenditure. 
As other factors of production cannot so 
easily or readily be removed, and as labour 
is the prime motive force, the fall in, the 
output is generally affected by reducing 
the employment of the labourers for pro- 
duction. On tea plantations, mobility of 
labour is almost unthinkable and work in 
the garden is the only means of livelihood 
for the labourers. Any reduction in the 
output means unemployment, under-em- 
ployment and reductions in the wage rates. 
As the labourers in plantation areas are not 
at all organised, and their collective bargai- 
ning power is almost nil, they cannot but 
submit to the misfortune. 


Response of wages to the rise or fall in the 
price level—Wages in tea estates do not 
respond to the movement of prices, They 





have always lagged behind any upward 
trend in prices. This was conclusively 
proved by the Enquiry Committee of 
1921-22 appointed by the Government to 
enquire into the wage rates in tea 
plantations. The Committee found that 
the rise in wages did not keep pace with the 
rise in the cost of living and that; conse- 
quently, the labourers’ standard of living 
was lowered. In 1922, while there was a 
rise of 39.95 per cent in the cost of living 
index, there was only a rise of 19.20 per 
cent in the earnings of the family (the 
average had been taken for the whole 
province). After the depression of 1929-36, 
the wage level began to recover since 1937. 
Though, by 1942, it had considerably 
improved, yet, the present position is far 
from satisfactory. 


Much has been made of the rise of a 
few annas in wages of the labourers between 
1940-44. But, when it is remembered that 
the cost of living has risen from one hundred 
to two hundred per cent during that period 
in most parts of the country, and the wages 
paid in other industries have increased two 
to three times, this little rise appears totally 
disproportionate and negligible. The plan- 
ters are, however, meeting the situation 
through various devices. In some gardens, 
they are compelled to raise the rates of 
wages while, in others, food stuff is dis- 
tributed at a cheaper rate. In some other 
gardens, areas under tea plantations are 
being converted into paddy lands. 


Measures adopted to offset the rise in 
prices of consumption goods.—The Indian 
Tea Association has advised all its members 
not to affect any rise in the wage rates as 
far as it is possible. It has expressed its 
preference that instead of giving additional 
dearness allowance to offset the rise in 
prices of food-stuffs, it would instead 
prefer issue of rice at concession rates. 
The Indian Tea Association has also 
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suggested that better scope of work should 
be provided so as to enable the workers 
to earn more and that ‘‘ subsistence allow- 
ance ” should be made at so many pies per 
hazira.” 

Important foodstuffs are supplied by 
the district branches of the Indian Tea 
Association to each of the members 
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who in turn sell them at concession rates 
to the workers. 


Subject to the limitations of availability 
of supplies, foodstuffs are at present 
issued to labourers and their dependents 
on the scales and at the rates set forth 
below?!: 
































TABLE XXII 
Assam _ Valley 
Adults tm |) oo 
Rice ..»| 4 seers weekly 40% 5 0 Oper maund 
Dal .»| 34 ,, monthly 0 4 0,, seer 
Mustard oil wk as 2 eo @ ux 
Salt + -w “ ee o 
Gur oo i 2 * | 2 ya 
TABLE XXIll 
Surma Valley 
Men | Women | mannan | Rs. Bag 
Rice ... | 5 seers | 4 seers | 3 seers | O 2 Oper seer} 
Dal ian te dianilid 10 chataks) 7 chataks @j3@a w 
Mustard oil ak Dm | | a | - ‘0 80, » 
Salt we ee > «@ | .  “ | SL On ow 
Gur > Vise one te * Se 
: 

















20 Individual gardens would be at liberty at any time to meet an increase in the cost of living by making 
more work available or by issuing rice at concession rates, but that ‘‘ subsistence allowance " in cash would 
not be given until the General Committee had been consulted and had agrzed that such a form of compensa- 


tion was necessary. 


21 Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, pp. 49, 82. 
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TABLE XXIV 
Dooars 
l 
Adults | Children | Rate 
Rice | 4 seers | 3 seers | Rs. 5/- per maund 
| | 
Food grains other than rice OD as | ) 
Dal . 1 ” 
Mustard oil - > Half cost price 
Salt } ” 
Gur $y j 
TABLE XXV 
Terai 
Adults | Children Rate 
| 
” eat a ileal a 
Rice 5 seers ) Rs. 5/- per maund 
Dal is | 
Rates at the dis- 
Mustard oil ws > Half these cretion of the 
quantities | manager 
Salt }o,, | 
Gur 5 x 7 | 
TABLE XXVI 
Darjeeling 
Men Women| Children Rate 
Rice 6 seers 4 seers | 3 seers Rs. 8/- per maund 
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The scale of rations for food-stuffs 
other than rice has been left to the dis- 
cretion of the managers who would, in 
drawing up a scale of rations, take into 
consideration the number of members in 
the family including dependents. 


In actual practice, there is a good lot 


of diversity owing to different local con- 
ditions. The garden authorities often charge 
a higher price than that prescribed by the 
Indian Tea Association. During our in- 
vestigation in January, 1942, we noted the 
following prices of the commodities pre- 
valent in Assam : 











TABLE XXVII 
| | | | 
| Price charged | | 
Commodities | by the garden | Quantity | — | 
| authority | price price 
| | 
RRR EF OO I Mod Maen 
| | | | 
Rice | 6 8 0 | 1 maund 000); 480 
Mustard oil | 08 0 |1 ser | 0130) 060 
| | | 
Musur dal ad BAA es | 080 020 
Sugar or gur i 0 40 is in | 0° 6 06 Go 2 ¢ 
| | 











Most of the managers have failed to 
make adequate arrangements for successful 
rationing. The ration was not always given 
to the labourers because of the lack of 
sufficient stock. Mustard oil and salt were 
also often not available and the ration was 
reduced and cut off for absence from work. 


‘*Dearness allowance is given to 
labourers in Bengal plantations at the rate of 
one anna per hazira to adults and six pies 
to children in April, 1944. Prior to that, 
half of the allowance of eight pies per day 
worked for adults, and four pies for 
children, was started on Ist October, 
1942, and in 1943 most of the estates 
increased it to one anna and six pies for 
adults and childfen respectively, although 
some estates, especially in the Nilgiris and 
Wynad, still pay only eight pies and four 
pies. In Mysore and the Shevaroys, the 


dearness allowance is only six pies and 
three pies.’’22 


The policy adopted in 1942 included 
the grant of a cash allowance equivalent to 
an annual payment of ten rupees per man, 
eight rupees per woman and four rupees 
per child. It was primarily intended to 
meet the increase in the cost of cloth and’ 
the Committee, therefore, recommended 
that the payment of this cash allowance be 
continued. The labourers are given this 
allowance at the Holi and Puja ceremonies. 
Cloth and umbrellas are sold at concession 
rates. A piece of cloth, measuring nine 
yards by forty inches, is sold at one rupee 
and fourteen annas. In the market, the 
same is sold at three rupees. 

The compensation for the increased 


cost of living given to the plantation workers 
was inadequate. ‘‘ In Assam, there has been 





«aR Abid. p. 140, 
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an increase of two annas and four pies in 
the rupee in actual cash earnings of the 
labour force between 1939 and 1943. The 
value of food-stuffs and cloth concessions 
in 1943, according to the Indian Tea 
Association, is roughly ten annas and nine 
pies for every rupee of the total wages. If 
to this is added two annas and four pies 
in the rupee increase in cash earning, it 


TABLE 


will be seen that the labourer received in 
1943 cash or commodities at concession 
rates to the extent of thirteen annas and 
one pie for every rupee of his wages in 
1939. There is no official cost of 
living for Assam. The following table, 
however, gives us fairly accurate informa- 
tion regarding the rise in the cost of essential 
food-stuff.”” 


XXVIII 23 
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1939 | 1943 19 


1 2 3 | | 
Rs. as. ps. /Rs. as. ps./Rs. a 


0 0130 0 0 
to to (141 
0 0140 0 0} 
2 dete 0| 
0 


1. Rice +++, Maund | 
2. Dal --. | Seer 


3. Fish inp “ 


6 6 6 G6 “ «é 
w 
oS 
° 
— 
te 


° 
— 
1 


4. Eggs ...| Four 


~ 
=) 


5. Chicken ...| Each 


r» Oo SO 
oO aA 
o So 


| 
6. Goat oy to 
7. Vegetables 24| Seer 0 2 8 


8. Mustard oil. 2 to to 
8 0:2 0 
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Article Rate Prices | Prices Prices in| Percent- | Prices in| Percent- | Prices in| Percent- 
per | obtain- | obtain- | Gauhati ; age of | Silchar | age of | Tinsukia| age of 
| ing in | ing in | in May | Col. 5 | in May | Col. 7 


1110 0} 371 1114 0 


n 


in May | Col. 9 
1945 | to3 | 1945 | to 3 
7 iF 10 


45 | to 3 
i «¢ 
s.ps.| _—_|Rs.as.ps.| IRs. as. ps. 
| | 
4 0 331 |1412 0; 328 |16 0 O| 356 
| | 

} 


| 
| | 
9 2) 361 |O11 2) 
| | 
| 


| 
447 |0 8 4] 333 
| 
| 
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4 0 333 11 0 0 267 27 0! 650 
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| 
| 
| 
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: 
| 
| 
| 
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6 0 300 |0 6 5 (010 9} 538 
| | { 
429 |110 0} 371 











We, therefore, find that, in the wage 
level, there has been an increase of about 
eighty per cent only whereas, in the cost 
of living, there has been a rise well above 
three hundred per cent. 


‘* For the Dooars, the total value of 


23 Ibid., p. 55. 
24 Average of prices of potatoes and onions, 


the concessions is roughly nine annas and 
nine pies for every rupee of the total wages. 
If we add the increased cash earnings of 
six annas and six pies to this amount, it 
will be seen that the labourer has received 
cash or commodities at concession rates 


———-—__——____ -_-—__-- --« 

































to the extent of one rupee and three pies 
for every rupee of his former wage. This 
shows that the wage level rose by about 
hundred per cent, but percentage increase 
in prices of foodstuffs, etc., since 1939, in the 
Dooars was more than three hundred per 
cent. The over-all increase in the Terai and 
Darjeeling was about the same as in the 
Dooars. The prevailing prices were about 
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three hundred per cent higher than the 
pre-war prices, whereas the wages rose 
by one hundred per cent only.’’” 


In South India, the total allowance to 
compensate the rise in prices amounts 
to three annas. The aggregate wages in 
1943 as compared to 1939 in the four dis- 
tricts are shown below” : 

















TABLE XXIX 
Aggregate Wages in 1939 and 1943 
Men Women 
te ri as aR Rte So 
Distri | | | 
= mi we Ss mam | le As 
a Rs. as. PS. | Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. DS. | Rs. as. ps. 
| Pe i 
Annamallais 0 7 0} 010 0| 43.00] 0 5 0| 0 8 6| 60.00 
Nilgiris 060! 09 0} 5000] 0 4 0) 0 7 0| 75.00 
Wynad 060109 0| 5000] 0 40/07 0} 75.00 
Malabar 0 4 0] 0 8 0} 100.00] 0 3 0] 0 7 0} 133.00 




















The rise in the cost of living in Madras and two important centres in the planting 


areas is shown in the following table : 





TABLE XXX 
Cost of Living Index 1939-45 (June 1936=100 ) 
Month and Year | Madras | Coimbatore | Calicut 

ie eee 2 pecan. oe . eee a Sata 
September 1939 | 103 | 102 | 103 
January 1940 107 | | 

ie imi... 108 | 107 | 110 

. 1942... 117 118 | 129 

- a 161 | 178 | 183 

: 1944 193 | 213 | 227 

i 1945 213 220 | 240 














25 Report on an Enquiry into the Conditions of Labour in Plantations in India, p. 85. 


26 Ibid., p. 141. 
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We, therefore, find that there was a 
general rise of about fifty per cent in the 
wage level which was inadequate to cover a 
rise of about two hundred and thirteen 
to two hundred and forty per cent in the 
cost of living index. 


Moreover, ‘‘ the grant of concessions 
was not only inadequate, but they were 
very late to come. The grain concession, 
in most of the cases, was started only 
towards the end of 1941, and the dear 
provision allowance only in October, 1942. 
Meanwhile, prices of commodities and 
food-stuff were steadily mounting and the 
workers had a very bad time upto 1943.” 


In a large number of gardens, rations 
are only issued to workers, and no con- 
sideration is made for dependents who have 
to be maintained from the wages earned by 
the workers plus any income which might be 
derived from cultivation or other sources. 
Moreover, excepting the ration for a man, 
the ration for a woman and for a growing 
child is quite inadequate. It is clear that 


the entire coolie population, including 
dependents, cannot live on the rations 
supplied but have to supplement them 
from other resources. 


The labourers are facing unimaginable 
hardships. Increment in the rates of con- 
sumption goods is hardly covered by the 
present method of granting dearness allo- 
wance and the possibilities of meeting 
the situation by working overtime have 
been exhausted. Relief can be effected 
only through a proportionate rise in the 
wage rates. In this respect, the policy 
adopted to counterbalance the war time 
abnormal rise in the consumption goods 
seems to be wiser than the policy of the 
Indian Tea Association. In Ceylon, towards 
the end of 1940, it was decided that the statu- 
tory rates of minium wages should be 
increased, to allow for the increased cost 
of living due to the general rise in commo- 
dity prices following the outbreak of war. 
The revised rates came into force with 
effect from February, 1941, and were as 
follows : 





TABLE XXXI 
| | 

Men _ Women | Children 

Cts. Cts. Cts. 
og pe ee a he eee eae, | eee at ae, ee ees Paaats 

| 

Up country .| 54 43 32 
Mid country 52 41 31 
Low country 50 41 30 




















With the introduction of the revised 
rates of wages, however, the war bonus, 
which was being paid on a voluntary basis 
by estates generally, was discontinued and 
estates, which had been issuing rice to 
labourers at a cheaper rate, increased it to 
the permissible maximum limit.”’ 


Period of payment.-About ten years back, 
in Assam, wages were paid monthly, irres- 
pective of the hazira; but the ticcaor over- 
time wages were paid daily in some gardens 
and weekly or fortnightly in others. In 
Bengal, the wages were paid monthly in some 
cases, and weekly and fortnightly in others, 





2? Annual Report on the Plantation Labourers in Ceylon, 1941, p. 10. my 
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while in Madras the payment was weekly.” 
During the last ten years, weekly payment 
has become the general rule. In Assam, 
Madras and the Dooars, the hazira and 
the ticca are paid weekly, but in many of 
the gardens the ticca is paid daily. In many 
gardens in Assam, the labourers are paid both 
the hazira and the ticca on weekly basis. In 
a few cases they are paid fortnightly. 
Middlemen acting as supervisors and 
their commission.—They are employed under 
the sardar who is also the supervisor in 
Assam and receives a monthly pay 
of ten to thirteen rupees. The sardar 
gets commission on the ticca earnings of 
the coolies and on the earnings accruing 
from work on holidays. In many gardens, 
he is paid one anna commission per rupee 
on the hazira earnings of the coolies under 
him. All the labourers in Assam are paid 
direct. In the Dooars and Darjeeling, a 
different method for labour control is 
practised. There, the dafadars supervise 
over the coolies. In South Indian gardens, 
it is the practice to muster the coolies in the 
morning from the check roll to see that 
they are present. They are then distributed 
and an entry is made in a distribution book. 
A mistry goes out with each gang to the 
particular work on which they may be 
employed. As a rule, the field superin- 
tendent is employed to go round and visit 
the different gangs at work. His duty is to 
check the mistry who subsequently brings 
up a list of the coolies who have not done 
the task. If the work is neglected, the 
mistry is held responsible and loses his 
pay or commission. If the coolie is given 
‘* half a day’s name” it indirectly affects 
the mistry. It is, therefore, in his interest 
to see that the coolie completes his task 
well. A mistry may receive four annas a 
day, in addition to the commission, when- 
ever his gang at work amounts to twenty- 
five coolies, or eight annas on each coolie 


who works a full month excluding Sundays 
or bazaar days. A similar process is adopted 
in Darjeeling where the Superintendent 
is called bahidar and his subordinate 
dafadar. The sardars in the Dooars receive 
one pice per hazira for each coolie. If a 
coolie completes four haziras in a day, the 
sardar will get four pice for that particular 
coolie. The sardar often earns more than 
ten rupees per week. The payment is made 
weekly and direct to the earner. 


Methods of payment.—In a large number 
of gardens in the Dooars, the ticca alone 
is paid direct and daily, and the hazira is paid 
to the sardar who, before paying up the 
coolies, makes his own deductions for the 
amount advanced:to different coolies under 
him. The introduction of the Payment of 
Wages Act (1936), has not been effective 
in demolishing the truck-system, delays 
in wage payment and unauthorised fines 
and deductions. The improper exaction of 
money by the sardars is a serious evil in the 
Dooars. The elasticity of the piece rate of 
the wages in the garden, coupled with the 
preponderance of the aboriginal labour, 
had made the whole system liable to both 
fraud and overtime work without proper 
and adequate remuneration. 


Concessions.—Cash earnings of the 
worker do not represent his total remunera- 
tion and an important element in the 
attractions of a garden is frequently the 
value of ‘‘ concessions,” offered in addition 
to the cash wages. Free housing accommoda- 
tion, medical attendance, cheap rice and 
clothing, garden land for private cultiva- 
tion, free fuel, advances of rice and money, 
and bonus are the main forms of conces- 
sions granted. 


The total value of indirect remunera- 
tions.—The value of the indirect remunera- 
tions cannot be ascertained with accuracy. 
We attempt a rough estimation below : 





28 Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour, No 


. 34, Calcutta, 1926, p. 28. 
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TABLE XXXII 





f 


Rs. as. ps. 
Housing (Kacha, one room| 
tenement) wt tee = 
Fuel | 244 0 °0 
Clothing (whole family) ....20 0 0 
Medical charges (whole| 
family) a 
Interest on advances vo 0 
Bonus (when given) oe 
Paddy land and free grazing 
field | 
Sale of vegetables, milk, eggs,| 
etc. vf 5 
Rice at concession rates .... 8 








Free housing, free fuel, gift of clothes 
and medical facilities are universally en- 
joyed, the money value of which does not 
exceed thirty-three rupees and five annas 
per head per annum. The extra remunera- 
tion to a labourer, in addition to his money 
wages, therefore, amounts to two rupees 
and twelve annas per month. Only about 
forty per cent of the total labour force 
can be said to earn an additional sum of 
ten annas per mensem per head from 
cultivation of land, sale of milk and 
vegetables, etc. The concession, in the 
proper sense of the term, can, therefore, be 
estimated at two rupees and twelve annas 
per month in the case of forty per cent 
of the labour force; in the case of the 
remaining sixty per cent, it is only worth 
two rupees and two annas. 


Moreover, the claim for considering 
two rupees and two annas as extra 
remuneration for the work in the estates 
deserves no consideration in view of the 
fact that, in other industrial centres too, 
the worker’s family derives a subsidiary 
income from such varied sources as landed 





Total..., 83 4 0 


property, firewood brought from jungles, 
cow dung cakes, selling of milk, fish, 
vegetables, etc., besides jobs, tips, etc. 
In Ahmedabad, the average income from 
subsidiary source was three rupees, five 
annas and two pies out of a total budget 
of forty-four rupees, seven annas and two 
pies, i.e., 7.40 per cent of the total. 


The grant of such concessions has made 
the whole of the wage system in tea planta- 
tions irregular, hazardous and arbitrary. 
The coolies are remunerated most inequi- 
tably. In the matter of distribution of the 
land, no uniform principle is followed. 
The coolies, who have no land to cultivate, 
are allowed no other opportunity of supple- 
menting their income. An enquiry will 
reveal that more than fifty per cent of the 
labourers do not possess any land ; on the 
other hand, many of those possessing land 
sublet them. The rates of wages for landless 
labourers are not fixed at a higher level. 
There is no certainty as to how a coolie will 
be allowed to enjoy the land under him. 
The task of re-distributing the land is taken 
up without any previous notice, rendering 
the improvement of land unremunerative ; 
thus all incentive towards improvement is 
killed. The absence of any clear and fixed 
policy of distributing the land allows 
room for favouritism, on the one hand, and 
victimization, on the other. Similarly, hou- 
sing accommodation and the distribution of 
clothes and rice at concession rates lend 
themselves to partial and fraudulent treat- 
ment. With unscrupulous clerks and 
accountants working in collusion with the 
sardars, the possibilities of deception, 
false accounting and injustice increase. 
There is, necessarily, a limit put on the 
quantity of concession rice which a coolie 
is allowed to buy ; and there are reasons 
to believe that the ration is not sufficient 
in a fairly large number of cases. The truck- 
system, necessarily, involves curtailment of 
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liberties in spending one’s own earnings 
as also restrictions in his private and social 
life. These generate discontent among the 
labourers. 


Absence of standardisation of occupa- 
tions and jobs, and the adoption of different 
basis of wage fixation in different gardens, 
have rendered the whole system of wage 
payment in tea plantations arbitrary 
and chaotic. The total absence of any 
organisation of labour has made any 
bargaining for higher wages by labourers 
impossible. The wage rates are extremely 
low and are accompanied with an irregular 
and hazardous truck-system. Striking 
variations of wage rates and earnings are 
discernible not only from garden to garden, 
but also in the same garden at one and the 
same time. The extreme rigidity in the 
matter of wages, as the result of ‘‘ wage 
agreements’ among ninety per cent of 
the employers, prevent (after the abolition 
of indentured system) the free movement 
of workers from one garden to another, 
where wages and conditions of’ employ- 
ment may be more attractive. 


The irresponsive nature that the wage 
rates exhibited during 1921-22, and the 
present period of high prices, threatens 
the whole industry with serious and wide- 
spread labour troubles. Though we mark 
a rise in earnings since 1939, wages have 
lagged a long way behind the cost of living. 
Even when we allow for the fact that rice 
was supplied at the concession rate of 
five rupees per maund and certain cloth 
allowance were made, the wages paid to a 
labourer in these gardens are far from 
being adequate to give him and his family 
the necessary amount of food and clothing. 
The injustice of the case appears to be all 
the more glaring when we contrast the small 
increment in the wages of tea garden labour 


with the increment of one hundred to two 
hundred per cent of the price of tea during 
the latter half of 1942 and the early part 
of 1943. It becomes more conspicuous when 
we think that the labourers are fettered with 
their three year contracts and have been 
made to work under the Defence of India 
Rules in an area rendered insecure by enemy 
bombing, just for a small rise in wages.”° 


Tea industry is a sheltered industry 
in every sense of the term. It is almost a 
monopoly, yet, the prevailing wage rates are 
very low. This not only harms the labourers, 
but also jeopardises the planters’ interest. 
Wages are the main factors influencing 
migration. More than anything else, the 
prospect of high cash earnings appeals most 
to the recruits. Low wages, therefore, 
hinder the smooth supply of labour. 
Moreover, with increasing competition 
from other industries, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon the planters that they 
should increase the wage rates. The allega- 
tions that the workers, in the case of an 
increase in wages, will remain idle or that 
they will spend extra earnings on drink, are 
untenable. There is ample evidence to show 
that the workers most readily avail them- 
selves of any opportunity of higher earnings 
in order to raise their standard of living. 


A tendency to employ cheap child’ 
labour, at the cost of the adult, is evident 
throughout the tea districts. A decline in 
the family earnings and worsening of the 
conditions of living is the inevitable result. 
The wage system that requires that the 
whole family of man, woman and child 
must toil to eke out a margin of subsistence 
and depend on cultivation for supple- 
menting their meagre income can hardly be 
justified from the point of view of social 
welfare and the interest of the industry itself. 





29 Ten per cent of the total strength in each of the gardens in Assam had been employed in various 
war projects. The figures of persons ane up tothe 31st October, 1942 were: (a) Labourers at work, 
82,762 and (6) European personnel, 225, ; 











WAGES UNDER A TRANSITIONAL ECONOMY 
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The industrial unrest, which is gathering momentum all over the country, is mainly due, says the author, 
to the lag between prices and wages. The increased cash wages is ‘‘ more or less frittered away in socially 
undesirable channels.’’ Educative and legislative measures alone can tackle the problem effectively. The 
author suggests some alternatives to high cash wages which, he believes, will substantially help both the 


wage earner and the community. 


Mr. Nagaraj (TISS ’42) is Assistant Welfare Organiser of the Bombay Municipality. 


The second World War has brought 
about vast changes all-over the world ; 
changes in almost every field of man’s 
activities—particularly in the economic 
sphere. India has not been able to keep out 
of these economic and social changes 
and the problem of Indian independence 
has emerged as the foremost problem. 
Indeed, all the other problems, though 
important by themselves, pale into insigni- 
ficance when compared with this. India 
has first to pass through the transitional 
stage, from a slave country to an indepen- 
dent country, and tackle the problems of 
internal reconstruction. Many people seem 
to think that the problem of independence 
should precede all others—which should 
come only at a later stage. It is open to 
question whether the two can be separated 
into water-tight compartments. Is it not 
more advisable to take up both of them 
concurrently ? To wait for the solution of 
the political problem would mean the 
postponement of reconstructional activities 
for a number of years. Whether the war- 
torn, hungry, ill-clad millions of India 
will care to wait patiently during this 
period, or try to force their way through in 
spite of the political problem, it is not 
possible to predict. The recent unrest, 
both agrarian and industrial, seems to 
indicate that the twin problems, viz., 
independence and internal reconstruction, 
should be tackled at the same time, if we 
are to have a peaceful evolution, 


Prices and wages.—The postwar 
unrest, both agrarian and industrial, parti- 
cularly the latter, seems to be due in the 
main to the lag between prices and wages ; 
no doubt, there are other causes—both 
economic and political. But the lag between 
prices and wages provides a very good 
cause—justly of course—for the unrest. 
The following figures speak for themselves : 


TABLE I 
Working Class Cost of Living Index 


| 
} 





Bombay Ahmedabad 


| 


Year | 


| 1933-34=100 | 1926-27=100 


106 
112 
124 
157 
231 
237 
235 
259 | 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 














of living » 


The working class cost 
index, which was 106 in 1939 in Bombay, 


has gone up steadily. Throughout the 
seven years, the figures have gone up 
almost continuously. In December, 1946, 
it was estimated to be 279. In Ahmedabad, 
the cost of living Index has gone up from 
73 in 1939 to 209 in 1946. In 1944, it was 
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even higher, viz, 212—nearly three 
times the prewar figure. It is interesting to 
note that the cost of living in Ahmedabad 
has increased more sharply than in Bombay. 
On the whole, it can definitely be stated 
that the cost of living has gone up between 
24 to 3 times; it should be noted that 
this rise relates only to the working class 
families. The lower middle class families, 
accustomed as they are to a relatively 
higher standard of living, must be suffering 
mote than the working class families. 
This general rise in prices has taken place 
throughout the country and is, more or 
less, uniform both in rural and urban 
areas—with slight variations according to 
local conditions. 

Now, let us consider the increase in 
wages. The economic dictum that wages 
tend to follow prices, albeit after a time 
lag, seems generally to hold good ; but the 
rise in the former may not always 
correspond to the rise in the latter. 
Today, though there has been a wage rise, it 
is not at all commensurate with the rise in 
prices. One thing that strikes anyone 
almost immediately is the confusing rates of 
wage rise. The following table gives a 
rough idea of the wage increase in different 
occupations during the war period : 


TABLE II’ 
Percentage Increase in Earning in 1944 
over 1939 


Industry 





Percentage 
increase 


123.80 
115.90 
98.00 
89.70 
89.20 
86.20 
51.10 
42.50 
25.40 
82.70 





Engineering 

Textiles 

Chemicals and Dyes 
Wood, Stone and Glass... 
Mints — 
Skin and Hides 

Ordnance Factories 

Paper and Printing 
Minerals and Metals 
Miscellaneous nal 














It is evident that the rise in wages is 
not at all uniform: it is just difficult to 
understand, why, say, a textile labourer 
should get a rate of increase, which is 
denied to, say, a miner. Or, within the same 
industry, why, for example, the textile 
labourer of Ahmedabad should get more 
than a fellow-workman of Bombay. Thus, 
in 1944, the textile labourer of Ahmedabad 
got Rs, 64/- a month (average), compensa- 
ting to the extent of 96 per cent of the rise 
in the cost of living, whereas, in Bombay, 
it was only Rs. 31/-, compensating to the 
extent of 76 per cent. All these indicate 
that the wage rise has apparently been 
left to the bargaining strength of the parties 
concerned. This strength naturally varies 
from place to place and from industry to 
industry, depending upon local circum- 
stances. It is really strange that the Govern- 
ment did not try to have a uniform policy 
and left these things to be decided by the 
bargaining capacities of the parties, spe- 
cially when the general rise in price levels 
affects every worker irrespective of the 
industry he belongs to. 


Effects of the rise in wages and prices.— 
Now, let us consider the effects of this 
price-cum-wage increase both on the in- 
dustry and the wage earner. 


Among others, the following are the, 
important effects on industry : 
(a) Increase in absenteeism, 
(b) Inefficiency, ‘ go-slow’ tactics, in- 
difference and opposition to 
authority, and 


(c) Sporadic strikes. 


Some labour leaders have recently 
questioned the assumption that higher 
wages lead to increased absenteeism. 
They maintain that higher wages have 
not led to increased absenteeism. It 





~~ Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. IV, p. 63 (August, 1946). 
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is, of course, true that bad housing 
conditions and bad food, coupled with 
various other economic difficulties, have 
aggravated the problem. But these are contri- 
butory factors. Can it be really said that 
higher cash wages at the present time will 
not lead to increased absenteeism ? If the 
experience of those who are working with 
labour is of any value, it looks certain 
that higher cash wages at present lead to 
increased absenteeism. Though the wage 
earner gets more ‘cash’ wages than what 
he was getting in 1939, it must be 
remembered that his ‘‘ real’ wages (in 
terms of the purchasing power of the 
rupee) have gone down; but the wage 
earner has the feeling that he is getting 
more. It is this feeling, this outlook, 
which has given rise to wasteful expenditure 
and the cultivation of some socially 
undesirable habits. 


(a) Absenteeism.—The following table 
gives us an idea of the increase in absente- 
eism in the textile industry : 





TABLE III 
| 
Year | Bombay | Ahmedabad 
% : earn oe dic sliae 
1938 | 830 | 3.30 
1939 1050 3.30 
1940 | 889 | 3.89 
1941 | 9.47 4.19 
1942 10.90 | 5.17 
1943 10.81 | 4.83 
1944 | 11.36 | 5.69 
1945 | 12.23 | 6.60 
1946 , 14.16 | 7.41 
| 











In Bombay, the prewar average absen- 
teeism (monthly) was about nine per cent; in 
Ahmedabad, it was 3.30 per cent. In the 
year 1946, it was about 14-00 per cent and 
7:00 per cent, respectively. In other words, 


within a period of seven years, the rate of 
absenteeism has almost doubled. It is rather 
difficult to attribute this increase only to 
bad housing and insufficient and inadequate 
diet. It is to be noted that the increase 
in Ahmedabad is greater when compared 
with Bombay ; the difference may not be 
significant. This is probably due to the 
relatively high war allowance paid in 
Ahmedabad. 

(b) The other effects such as inefficiency, 
‘ go-slow’ tactics, etc., are difficult to prove. 
It is argued, on behalf of the employers, 
that the wage earners have become lazy 
and that they are adopting ‘go-slow’ 
tactics ; even the Government seems 
to have the same opinion of labour. On 
the other hand, the labour leaders contend 
that there has been no inefficiency nor 
‘ go-slow ’ tactics ; if there is any, it is due 
to the existing abnormal—both political and 
industrial—situation in the country which 
affects industrial labour, just as it affects 
every other section of the community. So 
far, neither the employers nor the Govern- 
ment have adduced any concrete proof 
to show that labour has become lazy and 
inefficient. All the same, without commit- 
ting ourselves one way or the other, we may 
affirm that, of late, labour is generally in- 
different to the needs of greater production. 
The reason for this is to be sought in the 
existing uncertain position in which labour 
has been put in. Unless there is some posi- 
tive evidence to show that the interests 
of labour will not be overlooked in future, 
it is difficult to make labour production- 
conscious. It is the uncertainty. as to the 
future, fear of depression, fear of unem- 
ployment, and want of some kind of social 
security against sickness and old age, that 
have made labour restive and sometimes 
even ‘ aggressive.’ 

(c) Sporadic strikes—It is common 
knowledge that the number and scope of 
strikes have enormously increased during 
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the last year or two. Strikes have taken 
place for no substantial reason and, some- 
times, even on communal grounds. There 
is no doubt that these strikes and increased 
absenteeism have caused considerable 
reduction in the production of various 
essential commodities, and this at a time 
when the country is desperately in need of 
greater production. 


Now, let us consider the effects of this 
price-cum-wage rise on the wage earner. 
Generally speaking, it has not done any 
good to labour ; on the other hand, his 
cash wage increase has degenerated him. 


The wage earner just does not know 
where or how to spend his money. Very 
few wage earners have got into the habit 
of saving money, having always received 
less than what they needed. Secondly, 
there are no proper outlets for this ‘ extra’ 
money. It could not be invested on any 
useful thing such as land or building, 
as prices have gone very high; it 
could not be spent on consumer goods, 
such as vessels or cloth, as they too are 
scarce and high-priced. Hence, all the 
income is more or less frittered away in 
socially undesirable channels. 


The average middle class person could 
not make both ends meet ; his income 
increased, in the aggregate, by 45 per cent 
in 1944, Accustomed to a higher standard 
of living and getting relatively less income 
than the labourer, he cut short his necessi- 
ties. For example, between 1939 and 1944, 
the consumption of protective food re- 
gistered a fall, milk by 18 per cent, ghee 
by 42 per cent, potatoes by 37 per cent, 
and meat by 15 per cent.’ It is yet too 
early to judge the effects of this on the 
health and happiness of the people. 


Wages and national economy.—We have 


has gone up and how far wages have 
succeeded in catching up prices. As far as 
one can look into the future, it appears 
almost certain that prices will remain high 
for a couple of years more ; the post-war 
price level (when it gets stabilised) is esti- 
mated to be higher than the 1939 level by 
at least 30 per cent. In fact, the 
Central Pay Commission has based its 
recommendations on the assumption that 
prices will remain at about 60-75 per cent 
above the prewar level. Therefore, we have 
to discuss the consequences of high prices 
and high wages at a time like this in India. 
It is generally agreed that the changes in 
the economic life of India will be more 
towards a socialistic economy, rather than 
towards a capitalistic one. Further, it is 
safe to assume that shortage of housing, 
cloth and food will continue for some 
years more. Bearing in mind that the 
future economic life of India is more 
likely to lie in a controlled economy, 
tending more to the Left than to the Right, 
is it desirable to allow this process of un- 
controlled high-price and high-wage econo- 
my to continue ? If the experience of the 
past few years has any significance, it is 
time that we look back and think where 
this high-price and high-wage economy 
has led us to. Will this uncontrolled, 
unplanned economy help us in anyway 
for a proper integration of the economic 
life of India ? Is it not necessary that a 
certain amount of control is imposed upon 
the various fields of economic life of the 
country, so that, at the end, we might 
have a unified, well-planned and regulated 
economy ? 

Do high wages imply high standard of 
living —The idea of giving higher wages 
to a wage earner is to increase his standard 
ot living, or to enable him to cope up with 


already discussed how the cost of living the increased prices. But is there any 





2 Anjaria, J. J., 
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reason to think that the higher wages paid 
have increased the standard of life of the 
wage earner? It is to be feared that, in 
many cases, the present wage increase 
has not even restored the prewar standard 
of living ; much less has it increased the 
standard of living. On the other hand, this 
policy has let loose a certain amount of 
‘* surplus”? money, which, for want of 
proper opportunities, is being mis-spent 
with very undesirable consequences, both 
on the wage earner and also on the internal 
economy of the country. To take a concrete 
instance: A textile labourer in Ahmedabad 
gets about Rs. 50/- as dearness allowance. 
Now the question is how this money is 
spent. It cannot be spent on housing, 
cloth and vessels, as they are either not 
available or high-priced. Nor is the money 
likely to be saved, as the wage earner has 
not been in the habit of doing so. Conse- 
quently, the ‘‘ extra’? money is spent on 
liquor, cinema and such other things 
which are beneficial neither to him nor 
to the community. Thus, we are facing 
a difficult situation. High wages have to be 
paid because the prices are high. All the 
wages cannot be spent properly because 
the consumer commodities and services 
are scarce, or are very costly. Therefore, 
the moneys are spent on things readily 
available or in the black market, both of 
which are harmful, whether from the 
point of view of the wage earner or the 
community. That many urban areas of 
India are facing such a situation goes 
without saying. What then is the remedy ? 
It appears we are moving in a vicious circle 
without ever stopping to think whether 
it can be broken or not. 

Can higher wages be paid without 
dislocating the internal economy ?—The pro- 
blem can be attacked from two directions, 
viz., (a) Educative and (b) Legislative. It is 
very necessary that action should be taken 
in both the fields, and that too simultane- 


ously. The process of education is, of 
course, a long one and cannot be completed 
within a short period of time. But this is 
the surest way of solving the problem. At 
present, the responsibility of the employer 
ceases the moment he pays the wages. 
Education of the wage earner to attain a 
higher standard of living ought to become 
the duty of the employer. For this, it is 
necessary that there should be full co- 
operation between the State, the employer, 
and the labourer. Indifference or opposition 
on the part of any one of them is sure to 
create difficulties. Thereafter, a workable 
machinery can be evolved to educate the 
wage earner. To put it briefly, such educa- 
tion would help the wage-earner not only 
to learn the three R’s but also to know 
the art of living. This process should not 
be confined either to the school or to the 
factory ; but it must operate on a wide 
scale and in a number of places simulta- 
neously. For example, starting from the 
home, the wage earner must be able to 
learn something, on his way, in the factory, 
in the club, in his community gatherings, 
etc. The latest methods of education will 
have to be used. Unless an all-out attack is 
made, and that too for a number of years, 
the process of education will not have any 
effect. At present, the tendency appears to 
be to help the wage-earner to learn the 
three R’s after the working hours. If this 
is the way one goes about to solve the 
problem of education, it is doubtful 
whether anything substantial can be achiev- 
ed even after a number of years. The idea 
that education is complete by learning 
the three R’s has got to go ; education is, 
and must be considered, a continuous 
lifetime process. 


Along with educational work, a certain 
amount of legislative action also is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is no use saying that the 
wage earner gets his wages and that it is 
his business as to how and when to spend 
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it. No doubt, this way, it is easy for the 
employer ; but we have already seen the 
harmful effects of such a policy. Legislative 
action implies a certain amount of coercion, 
which many people would oppose. But 
it must be realised that, in a backward 
country like India, where every problem 
seems to be complicated and dependent 
upon so many others, no real improvement 
can be effected without coercion. 


Alternatives to a high cash wage .— 
The idea of giving wages, at least a part of it, 
in the shape of commodities and services, 
is not a new thing in India. The agricultural 
labourer has, until very recently, got a 
portion of his wages in the shape of food, 
cloth, etc. And, therefore, it should not be 
difficult to adopt this system with necessary 
changes, so as to suit the urban conditions. 
There are several advantages in such a 
a system : 


(1) The ‘ extra’ cash wage will not 
fall into the hands of the illi- 
terate, ignorant employee and 
thus he will be forced to limit 
his expenses. 


(2) By the giving of commodities 
and services, the wage-earner 
will, more or less, be left with 
no option but to use them, 
which will indirectly result in 
the cultivation of good and 
useful habits. 


(3) The commodities and services 
markets’ themselves might, in 
due course, be organised in a 
way which will be in line with 
the local economy and thus 
avoid the present ‘ chaotic’ 
markets. For example, milk is a 
daily necessity, and still not a 
single city in India has a proper 
system of milk production and 
distribution. 


Under our scheme, every wage earner 
will have to take a portion of his wages in 
milk ; this will, at one stroke, make the 
wage earner ‘ milk-conscious’ and, at the 
same time, help in organising a proper 
system of milk production and distribution. 
No doubt, this system has its own draw- 
backs, e.g., it may give scope to greater 
corruption, lesser efficiency, etc. Such 
drawbacks, inevitable as they are in any 
new scheme, can be avoided, only in course 
of time and by careful management. 


The question as to how and what kind 
of legislation could possibly be brought 
about remains to be dealt with now. 
According to the analysis of working-class 
family budgets, wages are spent on the 
following items : 


(1) Food, 

(2) Clothing, 

(3) Rent, 

(4) Fuel and Light, and 
(5) Miscellaneous. 


We have to consider whether any 
or all of these items can. be brought within 
the scope of legislation. 


Food.—According to the analysis of 
working-class family budgets made by 
the Bombay Labour Office during 1932-33, 
it was found that 46.60 per cent of the 
earnings is spent on food. During the 
war and in the postwar years, this per- 
centage must have definitely increased. 
Expenditure on this item will be either on 
cooked food or on uncooked food. In 
the former category comes the expenses in 
canteens, etc.; in the latter, cereals, vege- 
tables, milk, ghee, etc. In the former case, 
it is possible to supply food either in 
canteens (within the factory) or in commu- 
nity kitchens. By law, every employer 
may be compelled to provide cooked food 
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according to prescribed rates, within the 
factory premises. Such a thing was visua- 
lised during the war years by the Govern- 
ment under the Defence of India Rules. 
Since the end of hostilities, the idea seems 
to have been’ given up. In case food 
is taken during non-working hours, com- 
munity kitchens might be able to supply 
the food. Such kitchens might be run 
either by the Government (Central or 
Provincial) or Local Self-Government autho- 
rities. Recently, there has been a move 
in the direction of establishing such restau- 
rants, both in Delhi and in Hyderabad 
(Deccan). Such a move is likely to be 
opposed by the existing vested interests, 
but this has to be overcome. 


In case the wage earner has a home 
where food is cooked for him, then, 
it might be possible to supply him such 
essential articles as cereals, vegetables, 
milk, oil, etc., monthly or fortnightly, as 
it is already being done in the Railways, 
the Port Trust, etc. Though it is a war time 
measure, its advantages in postwar years 
cannot be denied. 


Cloth.—Let us examine how legisla- 
tive action can be brought about in the 
matter of cloth. Now that the war has 
brought about cloth scarcity, and cloth ra- 
tioning has been introduced in big cities, it 
is not impracticable to give cloth to every 
employee. As a matter of fact, this system 
has already been in operation in the Rail- 
ways, and the Posts and Telegraphs ; but 
the cloth given is only for official uniforms. 
It is possible to vary the extent and variety 
of supply depending upon the industry, 
number of dependents, and local circum- 
stances. There should be no difficulty 
in extending this system so as to cover 
other types of employees like Govern- 
ment servants, factory workers, etc. 


Rent.—It may be taken that, normally, 
a wage earner spends about 10 per cent 


of his earnings on housing accommoda- 
tion. But, when low wages are paid, he 
may have to pay a higher percentage of his 
wages towards rent. Should it be made 
legally incumbent on the employer toprovide 
housing accommodation to all employees ? 
Though this principle seems to have been 
accepted by some agencies like the Govern- 
ment and Municipalities, in actual practice 
it appears they are rather content to pay 
a housing allowance than to provide 
actual housing accommodation. Paying rent 
has certain defects in it. An employee 
need not necessarily spend all that money 
on housing ; he may spend more or less. 
Nor is there any guarantee that the person 
lives in such a place which is conducive 
to a home atmosphere. Thus, for example, 
the Bombay Municipality gives a couple 
(if both are employed and are in ‘ inferior ’ 
service) Rs. 9/-a month as house allowance. 
Under normal conditions, it is very doubt- 
ful whether they would pay this amount 
as house rent. Possibly, they would have 
hired a single room somewhere paying 
a rent of six or seven rupees per month. 
Further, under normal circumstances, if 
employees are given the option of having 
house rent allowance or actual accommoda- 
tion, it is feared a majority will go in for the 
former as against the latter. Possibly, some 
scheme whereby the wage earner can own 
a house after 25 years might draw them in. 


When once the question of housing 
is satisfactorily solved, the problem of 
light can easily be dealt with. Now, about 
fuel. Generally, for cooking purposes, 
fire-wood, charcoal, saw-dust, etc., are 
used. It has been the experience of welfare 
workers that, even when an employee can 
afford to use charcoal, he is very unlikely 
to do it—because, saw-dust or fire-wood 
works out cheaper. This could be dealt 
with, apart from educational methods, 
by providing coal, gas, etc. 
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The remaining part of the wages is 
spent, among others, on various miscellane- 
ous items like education of children, 
expenses in connection with visits to 
their native place, remittances to their 
relatives, smoking, cinema, etc. We have 
now to see whether any of these things can 
be given in the shape of organised services. 
The following are some of the ways in 
which such provision could be made ; 
with more experience, it is possible to go 


beyond this. 


(1) Railway fare or conveyance charges 
from the place of residence to the place of 
work.—It is a recognised principle that no 
person should have to spend more than an 
hour per day, to and fro, to reach his 
place of work. It probably works out well 
in smaller towns; but, in large cities, 
like Bombay and Calcutta, a wage earner 
may have to spend even two to three 
hours for this purpose. Therefore, it would 
be advisable to provide housing accommoda- 
tion as near the place of work as possible 
or, in the alternative, pay the- travelling 
expenses. It might be mentioned that the 
Central Government employees of certain 
departments are already getting these 
charges, if they live beyond a radius of five 
miles from the place of work. This principle 
has only to be extended so as to cover the 
wage earners of all institutions—whether 
Government or non-Government. 


(2) Travelling charges or railway passes 
to native places—In many of our indus- 
trial cities, people come from long distances 
for the sake of employment. The wages 
they receive are too meagre to allow them to 
put by anything to enable them to visit their 
homes once in every two or three years. It is 
necessary that the wage earner should be 
able to have a holiday, and the means for 
doing so, so that he may be able to keep in 
touch with his village and also recover 


his health, If these charges are paid by the 


employers, it would certainly encourage 
the wage earners to use their holidays 
properly. 

(3) Planned holidays and rest camps.— 
In many cases, the wage earners 
have already lost their connection with 
their villages and have become prac- 
tically a part of the urban labour class. 
Either in sickness, in old age, or for re- 
cuperation, they may have no place, nor 
the means to go to one, if they have any. 
It would be advisable to arrange holiday 
tours, rest and recreation camps on the 
model of the Soviet Republic. If such a 
provision is not made, and if only leave is 
provided, it is doubtful whether the wage 
earner will, or can, use it profitably. In 
private concerns where an option is given 
to the employees—either a _ fortnight’s 
leave or extra pay in lieu—it has been the 
experience that the wage earner, by and 
large, prefers the latter. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is imperative that some 
provision should be made whereby every 
wage earner should be able to use his 
holidays for rest and recreation. 


(4) Health insurance for the wage 
earner and his dependents.—The living and 
working conditions of wage earners in 
industrial cities are by no means satisfac- 
tory. It is estimated that, on an average, 
a wage earner loses at least a fortnight 
every year on account of minor illnesses. 
Nor are the provisions for treatment and 
recuperation satisfactory. The principle of 
health insurance has been accepted by the 
Central Government. It is to be hoped that 
it will be on a wide basis, covering not only 
the wage earners of major industries but 
also of those in smaller and unorganised 
industries and institutions. 


(5) Provident fund, pension, gratuity, 
etc.—Government and major industrial 
concerns have already accepted the 
principle involved and all of them have 
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some scheme or the other whereby 
the wage earner gets something in his 
old age. But it must be remembered 
that there is no legal provision which will 
put all these various benefits on a uniform 
basis. For example, it is not understood 
why Government should pay pension, 
while the Railways pay provident fund. 
Such disparities exist in commercial con- 
cerns to a greater extent. It is very necessary 
to have some provision by means of which 
all these could be brought under some 
uniform basis. 


(6) Education of children.—Children 
are the future citizens and as such no 
state can afford to leave the problem of 
child education to the likes and dislikes 
of either the parents or the employers. 
Statutory provision has to be made to 
make education upto fourteen years com- 
pulsory. 

(7) Technical training—The question 
of providing technical training to the 
wage earner, wherever they are in skilled 
occupations, has, so far, received scanty 
attention both at the hands of the Govern- 
ment and the employers. The future 
industrialisation of India depends upon the 
technical personnel available ; without the 
necessary personnel, no scheme of indus- 
trialisation can be put through success- 
fully. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
parties concerned, viz., the state, employers, 
and employees should evolve a plan of 
technical training in the various industries. 
If necessary, the wage earner may be made 
to pay a certain fee, to cover a part of 
the expenses of training. 


(8) Welfare work.—With the progress 
of industrialisation and urbanisation, it is 
necessary to find out ways and means for 


} 
t 


the proper use of leisure time of the wage 
earner. In addition to the prevention of the 
wage earner from getting into bad habits, 
welfare work, scientifically carried out, 
helps to develop the personality of the 
wage earner, which, in turn, helps to keep 
up the ‘ morale’ of labour. As the Royal 
Commission on Labour has pointed 
out: the labourer is ‘‘ pushed” and not 
‘* pulled” into the city by the various 
economic forces and it is advisable to help 
him settle down to a particular profession 
in a community where he can really feel 
at home. 


(9) Small savings schemes.—During the 
war, these savings schemes were designed 
and put into operation with two objects : 
(a) to fight inflation, and (b)to help the wage 
earner by enabling him to save at least a 
part of his hard earned money, so that it 
might be put to a better use in future. 
Though the war is over, the abnormal 
situation created by the war still exists. 
Therefore, it is necessary that some scheme 
should be evolved, whereby the ordinary 
wage earner can be made to save a part of 
his earnings. 


To put it briefly, the aim of the State 
ought to be to pay the wage earners in such 
a way that it really helps both the wage 
earners and the community. Further, the 
system should be so adjusted that it may 
ultimately lead to an integrated national 
economy. No doubt, all this implies a 
certain amount of coercion ; but, it is 
doubtful, whether any country in such a 
transitional period can allow the high-wage 
and the high-price policy to drift without 
destroying the very foundations of internal 
economy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FourtTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK IN 1948 


‘* International social work, whether 
carried on under intergovernmental auspices 
or through voluntary organizations, ex- 
presses the feeling of common social 
interest in one another of the peoples of the 
world” ( Social Work Year Book, 1947, 
New York : Russell Sage Foundation). 


World War II has almost knit 
the whole world as a single family unit and 
as such it has also awakened a common 
interest in suffering humanity throughout 
the world. Social work—as a_ healing 
panacea to human suffering—has long been 
recognized as a noble effort. But, as an 
after-effect of a global catastrophe, all 
men and women are looking forward for 
greater co-ordination in international social 
work. It is, indeed, a very happy augury 
that the fourth International Conference of 
Social Work is going to be held in the 
United States of America in 1948. It may 
be recalled here that the first International 
Conference of Social Work was held in 
Paris in 1928 with 2481 delegates from 42 
countries participating, while the second 
conference on the general theme of Social 
Work and the Family was held in 1932 at 
Frankfort, and the third in 1936 in London 
on Social Work and the Community—the last 
to be convened before the war. 


At a preliminary meeting in 1946 at 
Brussels, this decision to hold the next 
International Conference of Social Work in 


the United States was taken. A preparatory 
meeting will be held in Hague in 1947, when 
matters relating to membership and a 
permanent plan of organization and opera- 
tion will be developed. The first full dress 
session of the Conference will be held in 
1948 as indicated earlier. 


According to its constitution, ‘‘ The 
International Conference of Social Work 
is non-governmental, non-political and non- 
sectarian. It does not formulate resolutions 
relating to the objects discussed. No 
member can be bound in any way by the 
Conference.” 


The founding of the International 
Conference of Social Work was due largely 
to the demonstration of the contribution 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
to the progress of public and private 
welfare in North America. 


There is no doubt that private inter- 
national co-operative effort in the field 
of social work will go a long way in inter- 
national goodwill and peace. Let us also 
hope that in future International Confer- 
ences of Social Work will be held more 
regularly than before. It is significant that 


social workers in India are planning to“ 


hold an All-India Conference of Social 
Work in November next in Bombay, 
and, we hope, that it would extend its 
co-operation to the International Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 





A.t-INDIA CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


With the rapidly changing times and 
the new outlook in the country, the minds 
of all earnest citizens are turning to con- 
structive ways of finding solutions to the 
socio-economic problems of the people. 


10 


Social workers have taken their due share, 
so far, in measures for the amelioration 
and relief of the country and of the people. 
The efforts, though laudable, have been 
diffused and unco-ordinated, and often 
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unplanned. This results in considerable 
waste of energy and resources. What 
appears to be urgently needed is a common 
platform and organization to discuss the 
problems, procedures and methods of social 
workers and to co-ordinate them, as far as 
possible, so that more scientific and efficient 
methods of field work and relief of distress 
and disabilities could be evolved and 
planned for the country as a whole. 
With this object in view, the Alumni 
Association of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences convened a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of various social service agencies 
and prominent social workers in the city 
of Bombay and suburbs in May, 1947. 
The meeting decided to hold an All-India 
Conference of Social Work with the 
following objects : 
(i) To bring together social workers 
and representatives of social 
service agencies in India in a 
Conference, 


(ii) To discover possibilities of pro- 
viding facilities for the exchange 
of ideas between them on the 
subject of social work, and 


(iii) To take steps towards the esta- 
blishment of an all-India body 
of social workers under the 
name ‘“‘ All-India Conference 


of Social Work.” 


The Working Committee, comprising 
of eminent social workers from Bombay, 
elected for the purpose has decided pro- 
visionally to hold the Conference on the 
7th, 8th, 9th and 10th of November, 1947, 
in Bombay. 


Besides the question of forming an 
all-India body of social workers, papers 
and discussions, and resolutions, if any, 
pertaining to the different sections in which 
the work of the Conference will be divided 
will form the agenda of the Conference. 


HEALTH JNSURANCE IS WIDESPREAD IN THE UNITED STATES 


Public participation in voluntary health 
insurance plans in the United States has 
more than doubled since the end of the 
war, according to competent official esti- 
mates. There were about 6,000,000 persons 
enrolled in some form of such plans at the 
beginning of this year compared to 2,500,000 
in the spring of 1945. This fact marks a 
trend toward preventive rather than cura- 
tive medicine and explains in part many 
recent proposals for universal health in- 
surance. In addition to these figures, rapid 
expansion has been noted in prepayment 
plans for hospital costs alone. The most 
important of these is known as the Blue 
Cross, which protects nearly 20,000,000 
people and has a membership of 3,200 
hospitals. For a small monthly payment, 
this organization, like others of its kind, 
pays for the insured person’s room and 


routine services at any of the member 
hospitals in case of illness or injury. 


Group health insurance began in the 
United States in connection with certain 
hazardous industries, such as lumbering, 
mining and railroading. It was given great 
impetus and was joined by many employers 
in 1911 upon enactment of the first workers’ 
compensation law requiring employers to 
compensate their workmen for injuries. 
The system worked so well that both 
employees and employers began extending 
their insurance to include all kinds of illness 
and injury even when not connected with 
the employee’s service. Some employers 
furnished medical service without charge 
because it improved morale and reduced 
days lost. In other cases, the workers paid 
the full amount of health insurance to 
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protect themselves against the sudden 
impact of family misfortune. 


In the 1920’s, groups of physicians 
operating private clinics began to furnish 
medical care on a prepayment basis, and 
groups of citizens, seeing the advantage of 
spreading their medical costs over longer 
periods, solicited such arrangements from 
groups of doctors. This practice grew into 
the consumer-sponsored type of plan, 
including co-operatives which have their 
own hospitals. Then the American Medical 
Association introduced the medical society 
plan in 1939—the most popular of them 
ali. In the six years following 1939, 37 
medical society prepayment arrangements 
were formed in 31 out of the 48 states of the 
Union. Twelve new ones are now in the 
process of formation and the enrolment 
has doubled during the past year. 


Also, within the past few years, county 
and state governments and the Federal 
Government have entered the field from 
the approach of the employer to protect 
employees or itinerant workers for whom 
they feel responsible. Because of the public 
significance of the health insurance move- 
ment, the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the Social Security Board has studied 
its growth and has issued a report on its 
progress each three years. 


Balance between charges and medical 
services—The Bureau states that all these 
programmes have one or more of the 
following objectives: ‘‘ To effect a balance 
between medical charges and medical services 
by pooling risks and costs, to minimize 
overhead expenses, and to assure regular 
incomes for practitioners.” ‘‘ In principle,” 
the Bureau continues, ‘‘ all types of arrange- 
ments are alike in providing a mechanism 
for continuous availability of medical 
personnel and facilities and for protecting 
the individual or family from large medical 
expenditure at a time when illness cuts 


off income or adds other strains to the 
family budget.” 


The Bureau has made a detailed study 
of 235 plans for its latest report. The plans 
studied guarantee medical services to more 
than 5,000,000 persons of the estimated 
6,000,000 total. They are divided into 116 
industrial plans, 57 medical society plans, 
22 private group clinics, 32 consumer- 
sponsored plans, and eight governmental 
plans. By far the largest number of members 
belonged to the plans sponsored by state 
and county medical societies. Altogether, 
the Bureau estimates, there are probably 
about 6,000,000—some five per cent of 
the non-institutional civilian population of 
the United States—who have ‘‘ some 
degree of protection against the unpredic- 
table costs of medical care through member- 
ship in a prepayment medical care organiza- 
tion or as dependents of members of such 
organizations.” 


Since all of these plans are voluntary 
and, therefore, not universal, certain res- 
trictions to membership have been found 
necessary. For instance, physical examina- 
tions are required in most cases and an 
extra charge, sometimes, is made for con- 
ditions existing at the time the member 
joins the plan. Some plans place age res- 
trictions upon new members since elderly 
persons, who require more than average 
medical attention, are a greater insurance 
risk. A small number of plans are open 
only to persons within specified income 
brackets. 


Universal health insurance, which 
would eliminate all restrictions to member- 
ship, has been proposed -in a number of 
forms in the United States. The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingel bill, which provides for 
personal health service on a compulsory 
insurance basis, was debated in the 79th 
Congress from April to the middle of 
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July, 1946. It brought to Washington 
the nation’s most noted authorities on 
the medical, economic and social aspects of 
health problems and thoroughly aired 
them in public hearings. Similar bills are 
under various stages of discussion in the 


current Congress and a variety of new 
legislation is under consideration in many 
of the 48 states of the Union. In each 
case, the voluntary health insurance plans 
now in effect will furnish a background 
of valuable experience. 


VisITING Nurses SUPPLEMENT PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


There are approximately 25,000 public 
health nurses in the United States, working 
in crowded cities, small towns, or remote 
country districts. They may be employed 
by the school or the county ; they may 
be industrial nurses or part of a city Health 
Department. Or they may work for a 
Visiting Nurses Association, as privately 
financed public health agencies in the 
United States are usually called. 

Women employed by these Visiting 
Nurses Associations are graduate registered 
nurses with specialized training and ex- 
perience in the field of public health. 
Many schools of nursing in the United 
States offer post-graduate courses of theore- 
tical and practical training in public health 
work. Three institutes in the country 
now offer a basic professional curriculum 
leading to a degree preparing their students 
for practice in the home, the hospital, or 
public health agency. Nurses also may 
acquire the necessary additional training 
on a part-time basis while on the job. 

Services extended to all who are ill.— 
Visiting Nurses Associations are privately 
financed, and they extend their services to 
all who are ill, regardless of the ability 
of the patient to pay. Financial support 
for their work is provided in a number 
of ways. Part of their funds may come 
from fees paid by individual patients. A 
number of insurance companies contract 
to pay for the care of certain types of their 
policy-holders. | Money may come 


from foundation endowments and partly 


from county or state health department 
funds set aside for the purpose. About 
half of the money used by these voluntary 
agencies is received from contributions 
from individuals or from the Community 
Chest funds for charitable purposes collect- 
ed in annual drives. 


The job of the visiting nurse is im- 
portant both to the community and to the 
nation. Each day approximately 6,000,000 
persons in the United States are sick. 
Only 20 per cent of these are hospital 
cases, leaving the vast majority to be 
cared for in their homes and that is the 
primary job of the visiting nurse. Her 
services may include general medical and 
surgical nursing, maternity nursing—in- 
cluding pre-natal care, child and orthopaedic 
nursing. Often, she must also counsel a 
family on problems relating to physical 
and mental health. 


Educators in public health.—The visiting 
nurse plays the role of educator in the 
field of public health, instructing families 
in the fundamentals of home nursing or 
teaching infant care. By group teaching, 
expectant mothers may be given the 
opportunity to receive scientific informa- 
tion, ask questions, and share in the dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. The visiting 
nurse knows that health begins at home 
and that well-balanced and nutritious meals 
are essential in keeping the family health 
up to par. Therefore, she helps promote 
better health by guiding families in budget 
and diet planning. 
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The visiting nurse often acts as the 
go-between for individuals and other com- 
munity welfare services. From her personal 
and intimate contact with indigent families 
she may, through her knowledge of other 
community services, supply the guidance 
needed in cases out of her own fields, or 
she may notify other agencies of cases 
needing their specialized attention. 


The visiting nurse likewise plays a 
vital role in helping private doctors and 
public health officials ward off sickness, 
and is indispensable in the control of tuber- 
culosis and various communicable diseases. 


First association established in 1886.— 
The first Visiting Nurses Association in 
the United States was established in Buffalo, 
New York, in 1886. The success of the work 
of the Buffalo agency encouraged other 
areas to set up similar establishments, 
and by 1912 there were about 800 agencies 
in the United States using visiting nurses’ 
services. 


To co-ordinate the work and set up 
standards for these scattered health pro- 
grammes, leading American nurses met at 
a convention in Chicago, Illinois, in June, 
1912, and founded the National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing—the NOPHN— 
the headquarters of which are now located 
in New York City. The NOPHN is not 
an administrative agency ; it merely acts 
in a centralized advisory capacity in the 
field of public health nursing. 


Its general purpose is to promote high 
standards of efficiency in public health 
nursing and to act as an information 
centre. To accomplish this, various publica- 
tions are made available both to members 
and non-members. Its monthly magazine 
Public Health Nursing contains the latest 
information in the field gleaned from 
nation-wide sources. In addition to this 
regular periodical, it issues, at nominal 
fees, pamphlets and bulletins covering all 


phases of public health work, including 
administration, mental hygiene, communi- 
cable diseases, industrial nursing, and 
nursing education and supervision. 


To assist in the promotion of better 
relations between agencies and the public, 
the NOPHN issues pamphlets on public 
information procedures, and makes avai- 
lable cuts and posters for use in health 
displays. 


It sponsors what was formerly known 
as ‘‘ Public Health Nursing Day ” but was 
widened to ‘‘ Your Public Nurse Week ” 
in 1946. The co-operation of radio stations, 
newspapers, health departments, social 
work councils, and nursing organizations 
made the observance a great success. The 
film ‘‘ Your Friend, the Public Health 
Nurse,”’ produced by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in collaboration 
with the NOPHN, was shown hundreds 
of times during the ‘‘ Week,’ and, a 
leaflet prepared to accompany it went into 
several large editions. 


A recent NOPHN News Bulletin ad- 
vises that ‘‘ a foundation grant for prepara- 
tion of leaflets and radio transcriptions will 
make possible next year not only more 
effective publicity for the ‘ Week’ but 
assistance throughout the year to communi- 
ties wishing information of public health’ 
nursing.” 


The NOPHN has grown steadily in 
strength and scope as the field of public 
health work has expanded. It has kept 
step with the rapid developments in 
preventive medicine and the significant 
social and scientific movements of the time. 
During the war, the NOPHN helped to 
organize public health services in parts of 
the country where the influx of war in- 
dustries had created great and sudden 
over-population with its attendant evils of 
inadequate housing and hospital care. 
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Need for services increased.—Peace has 
not brought any lessening of the need for 
public health nurses. Thousands of dis- 
abled veterans require and will continue 
to require home nursing, and the end of the 
war has increased rather than relieved the 
nursing shortage in the United States. 
Retirement of older nurses, advantage 
taken of educational opportunities offered 
veterans by many demobilized nurses, 
rest periods found necessary for others, 
and an increased marriage rate are con- 
tributing factors in the situation. The 
NOPHN estimates that an additional 40,000 
public health nurses will be needed in the 
United States. 

The NOPHN Committee on Post-war 
Planning has developed an integrated pro- 


gramme for nationwide action in the field 
of public health. Its main points are : 


(1) Maintenance and development 
of nursing services ; 


(2) A programme of nursing educa- 
tion ; 

(3) Channels and means for dis 
tributing nursing services ; 


(4) Implementation of standards to 
protect the best interests of the 
public and the nurse ; and 


(5) An information and public re- 
lations programme. 


The role played by the visiting nurse 
will bea vital ore in this entire programme. 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN WORKER 


The war gave a fillip to the industrial 
development of India, and India already 
has seven or eight million industrial 
workers. Every realistic programme for 
raising the standard of living of the country 
anticipates a great and rapid expansion of 
this number. The famous Bombay ‘“‘ Plan 
of Economic Development’! stands or 
falls by its estimate that the income from 
industry can be increased fivefold in the 
next fifteen years. It is in this context that 
two recent reports on industria) health 
should be studied.” * 


The present situation is bad. Protective 
laws are inadequate and their enforcement 
lax. The factory inspecting staff is too small, 
and inspection is too often perfunctory 
and uninformed : 


‘*At one (pottery) factory, I saw 
women scouring cups with sand paper. 
There was no provision for the removal 


1 A Plan of Economic : Development for India, London, 15 1944. 


. 2 ee “sd the Health Survey and Development Committee (Bhore Committee), Delhi, 1946, Vol. 1. p. 71; 
Vol. Il. p. 122 


3 Bedford, T., The Health of the Industrial Worker in India, Simla, 1946. 


of dust, and the women blew the dust 
from the ware into the atmosphere. 
One woman had a small child aged about 
two years sitting beside her and each time 
the mother blew...her baby inhaled 
silica dust...The factory inspector’s only 
reaction was that the child was too young 
to be in a factory...the factory was too 
small to provide a creche... The inspector 
smilingly conveyed the information to 
me, and he was evidently perfectly 


satisfied.’’® 


Trade-unionism is weak. Hours of work 
are excessive for the subtropics, particularly 
for women and young persons. Welfare 
and canteen services have hardly made a 
beginning. Modern knowledge on the 
physiology of working conditions is rarely 
applied : 

‘*In the majority of factories...roofs 

have been of a single layer of corrugated 
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iron. Of all the roof materials that could 
have been chosen, this is the worst. 
Its thermal insulating value is practically 
zero. It is dirty. Its outer surface absorbs 
virtually all the solar radiation which 
strikes it...’ 

The Bhore Committee accepted the 
principles laid down by the Royal College of 
Physicians and recommended the esta- 
blishment of industrial health services as an 
integral part of provincial health organiza- 
tions. The Committee also urged early 
action on other matters—for instance, 
reducing hours of work to 45 per week ; 
raising the age-limit for young persons 
from 12 to 15 years in factories and to 13 in 
‘* plantations and public works” ; pro- 
hibiting the employment of women under- 
ground in coal mines; maternity benefits for 
12 weeks. It also suggested the setting up of 
departments of industrial medicine in 
certain medical schools. 

Bedford, who spent three months in 
India at the invitation of the government, 
draws on his experience with the Industrial 
Health Research Board in making a series of 
recommendations on factory hygiene and 


working conditions and includes a com- 


prehensive programme for research. He 


discusses frankly and helpfully the crucial 


problem how to raise the productivity 
of the Indian worker from its present level 


of a quarter or half that of the worker in 
the West to at least the two-thirds which 


has already been achieved in a few excep- 
tional cases. Primitive organisation and 
methods of work, owing to lack of capital 
on the one hand and the chronic ill 


HypERABAD STARTS 

Much has been made by the industria- 

list of the difficulties involved in the 
establishment of factory canteens. In order, 
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health and poor education of the workers 
on the other, are mainly responsible for the 
low output. Many other factors are also 
involved, as Bedford shows: the high 
temperature of factories, insufficient 
lighting, overstaffing, and the high turnover 
of labour. The low output per man-hour, 
moreover, is a cause of low wages; it raises 
prices and lowers purchasing power, thus 
further depressing the health of the 
working population. 

Both reports recognise the futility of 
improving factory conditions while ignoring 
the even more pressing needs of housing 
and nutrition. Present housing standards 
are abysmally low, and the slums of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and other 
cities are a negation of all that is meant 
by health. The future may well lie with the 
new methods of building being prefected 
in Britain and America. The beautiful 
plan for Jamshedpur, the Tata steel town, 
which was recently published,® contains, 
for example, proposals for a prefabricated, 
460 sq. ft. super, three-rroom bungalow, 
reasonably insulated and with indoor water 
and _ sanitation, costing £60 ex-works, 
which could be let at less than 10s. a month. 
Such a development on a generous scale 
could revolutionise Indian urban life. 

India’s industry has made an unhappy 
start. There may yet be time to avoid some, 
of the errors that accompanied industrialisa- 
tion and the growth of towns in England 
in the 19th century. Repeated in subtropical 
circumstances the industrial revolution is 
likely to have special horrors of its own. 


—The Lancet (Jan. 25, 1947). 


MosiLe CANTEENS 

therefore, to set an example of how this 
could be done, the Hyderabad Government 
has started with a Mobile Canteen Scheme. 





4 Royal College of Physicians of London, Second Interim Report of Social and Preventive Medicine 


Committee, 1945. 


& Koenigsberger, O., Jamshedpur Development Plan, Bombay, 1946 (Circulated privately). 
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The Mobile Canteen aims at providing 
wholesome, nutritionally balanced and 
hygienically cooked food at very cheap 
prices. At the moment, the Mobile Canteen 
serves a pound of ‘‘Haleem” or 
‘* Porridge ”’ either with meat or vegetables 
for two annas. A glass of iced butter milk 
is sold for four pies, together with groundnut 
chocolates for another four pies. A full meal 
weighing more than a pound thus costs 
less than three annas. This indicates what an 
advance it represents over food cooked 
and sold by the cafes and restaurants. 

The above menu represents nearly 
1000 calories, plus proteins and fats. All 
this at two annas is really a very welcome 
contribution to the diet of the labourer 
who finds it impossible to get such well- 


cooked food at his house for such a low 
price. Besides ‘‘ Haleem,’”’ rice cooked as 
‘* Khubuli ” is also sold as an alternative 
to break the monotony of the menu as 
are also  chapatis, sweets, steamed 
vegetables and meat in different forms. 
These latter are more expensive, yet, very 
much cheaper than in a restaurant. All 
stocks of these food items of the Mobile 
Canteen are finished long before the end of 
the trip, and not as yet has a day passed 
when anything was brought back unsold 
to the Depot. The popularity of the Scheme 
has led the Government to expand the 
present two Mobile Units to twelve for the 
city of Hyderabad, two for Warangal and one 
for Gulberga. —Feeding the Worker (Canteens 
in Industry), No. 10 (December, 1946). 


PHYSIOTHERAPY IN INDUSTRY 


At their Neath tin-plate factory in 
Glamorgan, the Metal Box Company have 
installed a fully equipped physiotherapy 
department. Treatments are similar to the 
outpatient department of a_ general 
hospital, muscular, joint, nerve lesions, 
electro-therapy, etc., the advantages being 
that employees are treated in works time 
irrespective of whether the disability was 
caused at work or not. The company 
provides the service free without loss of 
wages to the patient. Both sister-in-charge 


of the surgery and physiotherapist are 
co-opted members of the health and safety 
sub-committee to whom monthly reports 
are submitted. 

The factory employs an excess of the 
quota required under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, and attempts to ensure 
the greatest possible restoration of normal 
function by placing these people in jobs 
suited to their capacity. —Industrial 
Welfare and Personnel Management, 
Vol. XXIX, p. 69 (March-April, 1947). 


RESETTLING Ex-SERvICES PERSONNEL 


The number of persons placed in 
employment by the Resettlement and Em- 
ployment Organisation of the Government 
of India in February, 1947 was 11,380, 
bringing the total number of persons thus 
placed up to the end of that month to 
1,39,961. The placings include appointments 
to 56,421 vacancies in Central and Provin- 
cial Government Departments and 7,692 to 


reserved vacancies in the Railway Adminis- 
trations. 


Direct employment assistance to which 
these statistics relate forms only a part of 
the activities of the Central and Provincial 
Governments in regard to resettling ex- 
Services Personnel. Other forms of assis- 
tance offered to returning ex-Servicemen, 
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to mention only a few, are provisions for 
technical and vocational training and for 
resettlement on land through land coloniza- 
tion schemes, facilities for setting up co- 


operative societies, issue of yarn and other 
specific commodity permits, further educa- 
tion, etc. —Indian Information, Vol. 20, 
p. 395 (April 15, 1947). 


Girt Scout ACcTIVITIES 


The Girl Scouts of the United States, 
a nation-wide organization, for 34 years 
has aimed at the development of better 
citizens through leisure-time activities 
during the formative years. Part of an 
international scouting movement, the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts with members in 48 different 
countries, the organization in the United 
States now has more than one million 
members. 


During the National Girl Scout Week, 
October 27 to November 2, they demonstra- 
ted to their communities how they are 
working to carry out their part in a postwar 
plan of citizenship in action around the 
world. In their green dresses with yellow 
ties and their berets with the clover-leaf 
badges, recognized all over the world as 
the Girl Scout costume, they dedicated 
each day to a special activity. 


Girl scouting supplements the things 
a girl learns at home, at school and in 
church, and by giving her wider interests, 
wholesome recreation and work projects, 
enables her to become a better citizen of 
her country and of the world. The organi- 
zation is planned for all girls with no barriers 
of race, creed, nationality, economic or 
social level, and includes girls who are 
physically handicapped as well as the hardy, 
outdoor type. 


Activities cover many fields. —Girl Scout 
activities in the United States cover ten 
general fields: international friendship, 
homemaking, community life, health and 
safety, arts and crafts, literature and drama- 
tics, music and dancing, sports and games, 


1l 


and out-of-doors living. The programme is 
divided into three different age groups so 
that activities may be adapted to the age 
and ability of the girls to assure maximum 
participation and enjoyment. 


For the neophyte Brownies, ages seven 
to ten years, the groups are small enough 
for leaders to cope with, yet large enough 
for the members to learn responsibility 
and co-operation with others. 


The Girl Scouts themselves, ages ten 
to fourteen years, have larger ‘‘ troops.” 
They plan and carry out their own projects, 
working toward definite goals of achieve- 
ment recognized by proficiency badges. 


The Senior Girl Scouts take an active 
part in community services, and have 
projects ranging from vocational explora- 
tion and personal grooming to forest and 
wild life conservation and aviation. 


The girls in each community are 
organized into one or more ‘‘ troops” 
which consist of from 16 to 24 girls with 
an adult acting as a guide and counsellor. 
Each troop is a miniature democracy, the 
girls electing their own officers, conducting 
their meetings, discussing and planning 
what they want to do and how to do it. 
Each girl has a vote in the troop’s affairs 
and assumes responsibility for some part 
of a project. All girls pay dues and work 
together to finance their various under- 
takings. They equip and decorate their 
clubroom and are responsible for their 
troop’s budget. They abide by majority 
rule, yet learn to respect the wishes and 
ideas of the minority. 
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Programme well-integrated.—The entire 
programme ties into a systematic continua- 
tion of interests. Brownie scouts who planted 
backyard gardens in 1939 are the farm 
aides of 1946 who help get in the nation’s 
harvests. Girls who learned to weave or 
carve later qualify as occupational therapy 
aides. Others who won their badges in 
child care, first aid or home nursing become 
nurses aides in hospitals and nursery 
centre assistants. 


Girl Scouts gave millions of hours of 
service during the war to such agencies as 
the Red Cross, local civilian defense 
councils, ration boards, hospitals, 
orphanages, libraries and relief agencies. 
They helped with all sorts of salvage 
campaigns for paper, fats and tin cans. 
They sold war bonds and stamps, worked 
in victory gardens and day nurseries, and 
participated in Share-the-Food and other 
collection drives for food and clothing 
for the allied nations. 


Seek contact abroad.—Interest in inter- 
national friendship continues to grow 
faster than interest in any other field of the 
organization’s activities. In a recent nation- 
wide survey to find out what its members 
want to accomplish, Girl Scouts asked for 
more world friendship activities. They want 
to correspond with similar organizations 
abroad, to exchange ideas and inférmation 
about scouting and about their respective 
countries. They want to study the language 
and country of these scouts and look 
forward to exchanging visits. Canadian 
and United States Girl Scout troops have 
exchanged visits and camps for many years. 
In the summer of 1946, one troop from the 
United States visited Girl Guide camps in 
England. 


Many Girl Scout troops in the United 
States already are corresponding with 
such troops abroad. The national head- 
quarters received a letter from a Polish 


girl wanting to exchange ideas on education 
with Girl Scouts in the United States. A 
troop in the United States that had a pro 
ject of sending candy to girls in liberated 
areas recently received a letter written in 
Braille on rough brown paper from a 
troop of blind Girl Scouts in Paris. The 
letter expressed the thanks of the French 
girls for the candy and asked that the 
girls in America write them, especially 
about projects for the blind. 


Girl Scouts throughout the United 
States are enthusiastically making Friend- 
ship Bags which are sent through co-opera- 
ting relief agencies to girls in liberated 
countries. Each gay drawstring bag of 
cotton is filled with needles, thread, tooth- 
brush and tooth-paste, bobbie pins, hair 
ribbon and comb, soap, washcloth, pencils 
and crayons, notebook, hard candy, games 
or trinkets. Pictures of the troop and 
addresses to encourage correspondence are 
enclosed. Other troops made special collec- 
tions of toys and books and sent them 
overseas for Christmas. 


Juliette Low Fund.—The Juliette Low 
World Friendship Fund, supported by the 
Girl Scouts in honor of the founder of 
scouting in the United States, aids children 
abroad, and contributes to international 
scouting camps and scholarships. Money 
from this fund has been donated, for in- 
stance, to the model orphanage at Koloshan, 
China. Food, clothing and medical 
supplies have been purchased and shipped 
to British, Russian, Greek and French 
children. Uniforms, handbooks and money 
have been given to help re-establish Girl 
Scout troops in the Philippines, Guam, 
Italy and Greece. A special collection of 
‘* Friendship ” pennies bought chests of 
recreational and medical supplies to equip 
members of the National Girl Scout staff 
working with the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
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In the nation’s capital, Girl Scout 
troops are particularly interested in in- 
ternational friendship projects. They visit 
the various embassies and legations where 
members of the embassy staff have prepared 
programmes of motion pictures, exhibits 
and talks on customs and girl scouting of 
their countries. The visits are climaxed 
by serving refreshments typical of the 
country represented. 

Eighteen former Girl Scouts from 
European and South American countries, 
now working in Washington, voluntarily 
organized an international patrol to foster 
better understanding between Girl Scouts in 
the United States and those abroad. They 
visit local scout troops, telling them of 
their experiences with the ‘‘ underground ” 
and of rehabilitation work abroad, and 
teach the girls their folk songs, dances and 
handicraft. 

Training in homemaking.—Home- 
making, another popular Girl Scout 
activity, includes learning about, planning 
and cooking well-balanced family meals, 
taking care of and making clothes, and 
helping in day nurseries. 

Health and safety programmes are not 
mere textbook studies of safety practices. 
The girls work with their community 
authorities to learn first aid and child care, 
and how to put health programmes into 
actual practices. In many towns, Girl 
Scouts work with the United States Public 
Health Service to eliminate breeding places 
of mosquitos that carry malaria and yellow 
fever. 
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Girl Scouts learn citizenship through 
action. A troop of Brownies saw how 
government works when they visited the 
local post office and the postmaster told 
them exactly what happens to a letter from 
the time it is mailed until it is delivered to 
its destination. In another town, which 
had developed an acute housing shortage 
the Girl Scouts, at the mayor’s request, 
made a housing survey—compiling a list 
of available rooms, apartments and houses. 

Camping and outdoor living provide 
relaxation and fun as well as a knowledge 
and ‘understanding of natural resources, 
handicrafts, and experience in group co- 
operation. Whether the camping trip is 
for one day or several weeks, thousands 
of girls enjoy hiking, swimming, boating, 
nature study, folk dancing and community 
singing. 

In handicraft work they have an activity 
that cuts across barriers of language and 
national boundaries. They study the 
development of American art patterns and 
those from other lands and make their own 
designs for pottery, for personal accesso- 
ries, and for decorating their clubrooms. 

Following their motto, ‘‘ Be Prepared,”’ 
today, through their varied activities, they 
are training for homemaking, for jobs and 
for citizenship in action to build a better 
and peaceful world. 

Girl Scouting in the United States has 
grown from one troop of 12 girls in 1912 
to 1,154,283 members in 1946. There are 
members in every state, in Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and Guam. 





UNIVERSITIES AND LABOUR Co-OPERATE IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


More than 75 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States now provide 
students and members of the community 
with a wide variety of courses in workers’ 
education. Recent growth in this field is 
described in A Report on Labour Education in 


Universities, prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Caroline F. Ware of American 
University in Washington, D. C. Both the 
labour movement and the _ universities 
benefit from these courses, for which 
representatives of industry and education 
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have co-operatively developed a successful 
approach as well as a variety of materials 
and techniques, the writer points out. 

Since such courses are still in the 
experimental stage, curricula differ greatly 
in type and length. The oldest of the univer- 
sity labour education programmes is that 
of the Wisconsin University School for 
Workers, established in 1925. Since that 
date, other universities and colleges— 
Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Michigan, Cornell, 
Rhode Island State, [IIlinois, Wayne 
(Detroit), Pennsylvania State and Hampton 
Institute—have added such courses to 
their schedules. 

Courses in Harvard and Yale.—In 1942, 
Harvard initiated the Harvard Trade Union 
Fellowship with the aim of providing 
training in executive responsibility. The 
recently established full-time residence 
course in labour deals with procedures 
involved in ‘‘ negotiating, launching and 
administering trade union agreements.” 

At the Yale University Labour and 
Management Centre, representatives of 
labour unions as well as company manage- 
ments may register for special classes in 
economics and labour relations. 

The University of Michigan pro- 
gramme has as its main objective aiding 
workers to cope with day-to-day problems 
in relation to union organization and 
operation, collective bargaining and use of 
community resources. This project operates 
on a special grant from the State Legislature 
for experimental work in adult education. 

The New York State School of 
Industrial and Labour Relations, established 
at Cornell University in 1945 by an act of 
the State Legislature, offers a four-year 
undergraduate programme leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, as well as a number of 
graduate courses. 


Plans for the recently-established In- 
stitute of Labour Relations at the University 
of Illinois include the development of 


research studies, and of undergraduate as 
well as graduate programmes in industrial 
relations. Extension courses in this field will 
be offered both on and off the campus. 


One important obstacle to the present 
expensive development of such projects, 
Dr. Ware notes, is the shortage of properly 
qualified teaching personnel. To guide 
universities in the selection and recruit- 
ment of teachers, a group of authorities 
on labour education have listed what they 
regard as essential qualifications for teaching 
in this field. They hold that one important 
requisite is a knowledge of the labour 
movement and its function and structure. 
Others are participation in some form of 
worker education activities ; a record of 
successful work in a co-operative or group 
activity ; knowledge of community organi- 
zations and Government agencies as helpful 
resources in a workers’ education 
programme. Dr. Ware believes that colleges 
and universities can play a leading role in 
the preparation and training of teachers 
in this field. 


Not only labour and _ educational 
groups, but leaders in business, industry 
and Government have given wide publicity 
and approval to the expansion of labour 
education and training. Business manage- 
ment, speaking through the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has stressed its 
vital importance. A member of Congress, 
urging further Federal activity in worker 
education, has declared : ‘‘ That way lies 
peace and prosperity for labour, employers, 
farmers and professional people.”’ Address- 
ing a labour education conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in January of this year, 
Assistant Secretary of Labour, John W. 
Gibson, stated that the ‘‘ tremendous 


growth of interest, throughout the country, 
in workers’ education is to me one of the 
most significant developments in the labour 
movement within the past decade.” 
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SociAL Service CADRE ESTABLISHED IN HYDERABAD 


H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government have 
established a Social Service Cadre, con- 
sisting of gazetted and non-gazetted posts, 
which will function as a separate branch 
of the Revenue Department. Scientific 
planning has thereby been extended to the 
social sphere, and the services of officers 
expert in problems of rural reconstruction 
will become available for rehabilitation 
work among the most backward sections 
of the population. While social work in 
industrial areas remains in charge of the 
Welfare Officers of the Labour Depart- 
ment, the newly constituted Social Service 
will concentrate exclusively on rural areas. 

Systematic investigation.—Baron C. Von 
Furer-Haimendorf, Adviser to H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government for Tribes and Back- 
ward Classes and Professor of Anthro- 
pology in the Osmania University, who 
will be at the head of the new Social Service, 
has for the last seven years been engaged 
in sociological research in backward tracts 
(including certain tribal areas on, the North- 
East Frontier) and has more recently 
initiated aboriginal education and rehabilita- 
tion schemes in the various parts of the 
Dominions. The success of these schemes, 
particularly of the Gond education scheme 
in Adilabad District, demonstrates the value 
of a scientific approach to social problems 
of the Indian countryside. In each case 
systematic and intensive investigation, 
sometimes extending over more than one 
year and preceding practical work and 
research, as the indispensable preliminary 
to construction, will occupy an important 
place among the activities of the Social 
Service. Close connection will be main- 
tained between the Revenue Department 
and the School of Sociology and Anthro- 


pology in the Osmania University, to 
whose students the new Service offers a 
wide field for scientific and practical work ; 
indeed the Social Service Scheme provides 
for a number of scholarships for the 
students of Anthropology. 

Scope of the scheme.—The activities 
of the Social Service will not be confined 
to areas with tribal populations. The 
lessons learnt and the experience gained 
in the education and economic rehabilita- 
tion of aboriginals will be applied to other 
backward populations. 

Link.—The primary function of the 
Social Service Officers will be to act as a 
link between the backward rural popula- 
tions and Government. 

Regaining confidence.—To create con- 
fidence is the first step in all Social Work ; 
and confidence in the good-will and the 
altruism of the higher classes of society 
is today sadly lacking among backward 
and depressed communities. But con- 
fidence can be restored, and the example 
of Adilabad shows that within the short 
span of five years neglected and disaffected 
tribesmen, intensely suspicious of all out- 
siders, can be transformed into valuable 
citizens. 

Hyderabad leads the way.—In many 
countries with backward populations, such 
as Australia, Oceania and Africa, social 
anthropologists have for long been associa- 
ted with the administration. But, in India, 
Hyderabad is the first State to apply scienti- 
fic principles to social planning and to 
create a direct link between academic 
sociological research and the administra- 
tive services of the State. | —Hyderabad 
Information, Vol. VII, No. 6, pp. 42-43 
(March, 1947). 


EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING AMERICAN YOUTH 


Recently, the George Junior Republic 


a two-day celebration commemorating the 


at Freeville, in New York State, began 50th anniversary of the establishment of 
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what has proved to be a unique and highly 
successful social experiment. The Junior 
Republic, founded in 1896 by William 
R. George, remains an original contribution 
to youth training, and through adherence 
to its founder’s four major principles of 
self-government, self-support, recreation and 
service, has taught boys and girls who were 
once regarded as misfits and potential 
delinquents to assume responsibility and 
develop into worth-while citizens. 

The George Junior Republic is a 
private educational institution, not a reform 
school, whose aim is to take boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 17 who seem 
headed in the wrong direction and put 
them on the right track before they get 
into serious trouble. By earning their own 
living and by running their own govern- 
ment they find out for themselves why 
law and order are necessary. The “‘ citi- 
zens” of the republic are young people 
classified by parents, teachers and social 
workers as ‘‘ difficult” or ‘‘ problem 
children’’, although there are even a few 
actual delinquents recommended by judges 
and welfare agencies to attend the republic 
as an alternative to reform school. 

The republic had its beginnings in 
the 1890’s when William R. George began 
taking ‘‘toughies’”’ off New York City 
streets for summer vacations at his 500 
acre farm in upper New York State. 
He soon discovered that the summer 
guests took everything they were offered— 
avidly and without thanks—and he realized 
that his philanthropic gesture was doing 
more harm than good and in reality 
pauperizing the boys. Therefore, he 
conceived the idea of keeping at the farm 
those who were willing to do a share of 
the work—willing to earn their way and 
maintain their self-respect. 

Has own economic system.—From this 
humble start the Junior Republic has grown 
into an establishment of more than 18 


buildings which include cottages, a school, 
a chapel, a print shop, machine shops, 
carpenter shops and a civic centre. It 
has an economic system of its own, a 
full-fledged employment system and a 
government run by the youngsters along 
the lines of any typical small American 
community. 

Each citizen of the republic is self- 
supporting, using the republic currency 
which is called ‘‘ chink”. Out of this 
chink, each boy or girl pays for his room, 
board, clothes and luxuries. There is a full 
employment programme. School §atten- 
dance for at least a half-day is compulsory 
and paid for in currency, the amount 
earned depending on grades, ability and 
effort. Government positions are open 
to all, and other workers include bankers, 
printers, carpenters, farmers, mechanics 
and cooks. There is also a graduated wage 
scale for this work depending on the same 
factors as school attendance. Thus any 
citizen can raise his standard of living 
through ability and enterprise. 

The youngsters make their own laws 
and run their own government. They have 
old-fashioned town meetings, candidates 
‘* stump ” (deliver political speeches) the 
community at election time, and _ their 
health, welfare and police departments 
function like those of any well-organized 
small township. The judge of the Citizen’s 
Court punishes minor offenses including 
** vagrancy ’—refusal to work—by such 
penalties as second-class meals (no second 
helpings, no desserts) no dances, no motion 
pictures or sports. Serious offenders are 
judged ‘‘socially ill’ and are sentenced to 
the ‘‘ social sanatorium” under a “‘ social 


doctor ’’ who is a trained case worker 
until they are ‘‘cured” and can be 
reinstated as free citizens. 

In order to create as much of a family 
atmosphere as possible, the boys and 
girls live in small cottages presided over by 
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a house-mother or father. There are from 
10 to 15 citizens in a cottage—and the 
cottages themselves are extremely attrac- 
tive. Most of the furnishings for them 
were made by the citizens themselves in 
the republic’s carpenter shops. 


All must work.—All citizens must 
do some sort of manual labour. The boys 
usually do farm work or become interested 
in carpentry, printing or mechanics. The 
girls may do these things as well, but 
each girl must learn home-making skills. 
Each girl citizen must live at least six months 
in the Home Economics Cottage where 
she learns to cook, to sew, to keep a budget, 
to plan meals, to entertain gracefully and 
to take care of children. The children that 
the citizens care for are those of the adult 
staff members and the child-care programme 
is worked out with the co-operation of 
the College of Home Economics of nearby 
Cornell University. 


William, or ‘‘ Daddy” George, as 
he was always known to the boys and girls 
of Freeville, died in April, 1936, but his 
excellent work has been carried on by his 


A New Psycuiatric CLINIC FOR 


A new and unusual clinic for the 
pre-school child (from infancy to six) 
was announced and formally opened on 
February 3rd in New York City. The Clinic, 
known as the Council Child Develop- 
ment Centre, occupies a six-story building 
at 227 East 59th Street. 

Dr. Nathan W. Ackerman, psychia- 
trist and director of the Centre, emphasized 
that the Centre is one of the few psychia- 
tric clinics in America where a team of 
specialists made up of psychiatrists, pedia- 
tricians, psychiatric social workers, psycho- 
logists, group therapists and nursery school 
teachers with mental hygiene training can 
pool their knowledge in directing the 


son-in-law, Don T, Urquhart, who heads 
the professional staff. 


In the 50 years since the establishment 
of the Junior Republic, nearly 5,000 
‘* eraduates ’’ have attended. The average 
length of time spent at Freeville is approxi- 
mately two years. Among these graduates 
have been men and women who have made 
outstanding contributions in many fields 
of endeavour, and include three Holly- 
wood ‘‘ Oscar ”’ (awarded by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences) 
winners, a California legislator, the head 
of a Dakota training school, an Episcopal 
rector, a well-known publisher, and several 
prominent lawyers. 


The success of William George’s 
experiment in giving boys and girls more 
freedom and responsibility and in treating 
them as human beings rather than hopeless 
problem children has brought the Junior 
Republic world-wide fame. Freeville has 
achieved near miracles in character building 
and rehabilitation by following the principle 
of letting the young people make their own 
laws and judge themselves. 


CHILDREN IN New York Clty 


treatment of very young children in a 
unified manner. The Centre also offers 
counselling to parents in order to bring 
about changes in attitude in the family 
and hence changes in the life situation of 
the children. 

The Centre can accommodate 50 
children in treatment at one time with 30 
of that number in the therapeutic nursery. 
It is not equipped to treat mentally retarded 
children or those with organic difficulties, 
but rather seeks to discover, through 
individual and group treatment, the causes 
of behaviour problems in apparently normal 
children. Children of all community groups 
are admitted and fees depend upon the 
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financial ability of parents. The nursery 
school occupies three floors and is 
appropriately equipped for the age levels 
served. 


The Centre is jointly supported by 
the New York Council of Jewish Women, 
the estate of Lieutenant Lester N. Hofheimer 
and the Jewish Board of Guardians, and 


has a Board of Trustees consisting of nine 
members representing the three sponsoring 
groups. The Jewish Board of Guardians 
directs and supervises the professional 
services. The staff includes many distin- 
guished specialists. | —The News-letter of 
the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers—Journal of Psychiatric Social Work, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 96-97 (Winter Issue, 1946-47). 


SEVENTH CONVOCATION OF THE TATA INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The seventh convocation of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences was held on 
Saturday, April the 26th, 1947, when 
the Hon’ble Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
delivered the address. The Wilson College 
Hall where the function was conducted, 
owing to the disturbed conditions in 
Nagpada, was packed with a representative 
gathering of citizens. 


In the absence due to ill-health of 
Sir Sorab Saklatvala, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, Sir Homi Mody presided. 
He extended a warm welcome to Shri 
Rajagopalachari. After recalling Shri Raja- 
gopalachari’s services to the country he 


said : ‘‘ His visit is a token of the State’s 
interest in our work. In the thick fog 
that enveloped the problems of the land 
his had been a singularly clear vision and 
he has stood by his principles.”’ Sir Homi 
said that few other services offered greater 
scope than that of the social welfare 
worker and he had no doubt as to the future 
role of the young men and women who 
were passing out of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. 


At the close of the convocation 
address Sir Homi presented the Diploma 
in Social Service Administration to the 
following successful candidates : 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


‘ 


CANDIDATES 


Asput Kapir, M. 
B.A., Madras University, 1945 
Ernakulam, Cochin State 


AHMED, F. M. 
B.A. (Hons.), Nagpur University, 1945 
Amraoti, Berar 


AKHTAR, A. U. 
B.A., Punjab University, 1940 
Lahore, Punjab 


ANKLESARIA, Miss R. P. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 


THeEsEs SUBJECTS 


Life and Labour of Hand-loom Weavers 
Organised in Industrial Co-operative 
Societies of Cochin State. 


Life and Labour of Mine Workers in the 
Pench Valley Coal Company, Chhindwara, 
C. P. 


Study of Labour Welfare Work in the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur. 


Institutional Survey of Orphanages in Bombay. 
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CANDIDATES 


DepaRA, Mrs. A. K. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1941 
M.A., Bombay University, 1943 
Bombay. 


Josr, M. T. 
B.A., Madras University, 1943 
Chalakudi, Cochin State 


KuTAR, Miss M. J. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Navsari, Bombay. 


MatTuHew, C. T. 
B.A., Madras University, 1944 
Mattom, Cochin State 


MATHurR, S. K. 
B.A., Allahabad University, 1945 
Moradabad, U.P. 


Narr, P. K. 
M.A., Travancore University, 1943 


Trivandrum, Travancore 


PANAKAL, J. A. 
B.A., Madras University, 1945 - 
Ernakulam, Cochin State 


Pittay, K. S. 
B.Sc., Bombay University, 1945 
Kayamkulam, Travancore 


RANADE, S. N. 
B.A., Allahabad University, 1943 
M.A., Allahabad University, 1945 
Muzaffarnagar, U.P. 


RANDERIA, K. N. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 


RocHLaANi, Miss S. P. 
B. A., Punjab University, 1944 
B. T., Punjab University; 1945 
Shikarpur, Sind 


Satur, H. V. 
B. A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 
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THeEsEs SUBJECTS 


Mental Ability of 250 Parsi School-going 
Children between the Ages of Eight and 
Eleven Years. 


Life and Labour of the Workers in the 
Herbert Saw Mills, Chalakudi, Cochin 
State. 


Mental Ability of 250 Parsi School-going 
Children between the Ages of Four and 
Seven Years. : 


Study of the Welfare Activities in the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras. 


Life and Labour of Textile Workers in the 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co. Ltd., 
Delhi. 


Life and Labour of One Hundred Miners in 
the Ekra Khaus Colliery, Bansjora, Bihar. 


Study of the Migration of Cochinites at 
present Working in the Textile Mills of 
Bombay with special reference to their 
Conditions of Life and Work. 


Life and Labour of the Textile Workers of 
the A. D. Cotton Mills Ltd., Quilon, 
Travancore. 


History and Growth of the Rural Development | 
Work of the Government of the United 


Provinces. 


Unemployment Problem of Parsis and the 
Study of Artytoys Industrial Scheme Trust. 


Embroidery as a Gainful Occupation for 
Women with special reference to 120 
Families in Larkana, Sind. 


Socio-economic Survey of 150 Families of 
Municipal Workers residing at Kasarwadi, 
Bombay. 








CANDIDATES 


Sen, S. R. 
B. Sc. ( Hons.), Calcutta University, 1945 
Calcutta 


SHEMBAVNEKAR, B. K. 
B. A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1942 
Bombay 


SHrorr, B. D. 
B. Sc., Bombay University, 1944 
Bombay 


Titve, Miss P. G. 
B. A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1944 
B. T., Bombay University, 1945 
Belgaum, Bombay 


Vyas, Miss I. C. 
B. A., Bombay University, 1945 
Bombay 

Yusur, K. 
B. A., Osmania University, 1943 
Hyderabad, Dn. 
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Tuests SUBJECTS 


A Monograph on Industrial Fatigue studied 
in terms of Turnover and Hours of Work at 
the Birla Jute Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Birlapur, Bengal. 

Economic Survey of the Village ‘‘ Shembavne”’ 
in Rajapur Taluka, Ratnagiri District, 
Bombay. 

Life and Labour of the Workers in the Spinning 
Department of the Swadeshi Mills, Kurla, 
Bombay, with special reference to Health. 


Socio-economic Survey of Workers in Kirloskar 
Iron Works, Kirloskarwadi, with particular 


reference to Diet. 


Life and Labour of Workers in the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway Workshop, Parel, Bombay. 


Life and Labour of Mill Workers in Sirpur 
Paper Mills Ltd., Hyderabad, Dn. 


CERTIFICATE CANDIDATES 


FERNANDO, C. M. 
Chilaw, Ceylon 
Nanji, Miss M. A. 

Bombay 


Mr. A. U. Akhtar and Miss 
P. G. Tilve are the recipients of the 
Sit Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships 
for this year. , 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, Director of the 
Institute, presented the following Annual 
Report which gives a brief review of the 
work of the institution for the year 1946-47. 

‘‘The work of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences during the year 1946-47 
was, I regret to report, affected adversely 
by the disturbances in the city. Within two 
months of our re-opening, riots broke out 
in Bombay as elsewhere. As the Institute 
is located in Nagpada, which is a disturbed 
locality, students and members of the staff 
found it difficult to come to the Institute 


Socio-economic Survey of the Pitipana 
Fishermen Community, Chilaw, Ceylon. 


Case Work Study of the Orphans in the Khoja 
Habib Orphanage for Girls, Bombay. 


regularly, especially when the city’s 
transport services failed because of the 
riots. For this reason, we were obliged to 
close the Institute for the mid-year vacation 
earlier than usual. As these conditions 
continued for a considerably long period, 
the Trustees generously sanctioned the 
purchase of a station wagon for the 
safe transport of students. This faci- 
litated greater regularity of attendance. The 
progress achieved, in spite of these difficult 
conditions, was mainly due to the spirit of 
our students and the devotion of our staff. 
‘*The year’s work began with a Faculty 
strengthened by the addition of a few new 
members. Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, who 
was expected early last year from the 
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United States but could not get back due 
to passage difficulties, finally returned to 
India in May, 1946. She took charge as 
lecturer in psychology and social statis- 
tics at the beginning of this academic year. 
Prof. S. C. Roy, who was _ formerly 
connected with the University of Calcutta, 
joined about the same time. Though totally 
blind from the age of eight, he relied on 
his other senses to acquire knowledge and 
skills. He has had a brilliant academic 
career and his appointment to the Faculty 
is expected to be a source of inspiration to 
the students whom he instructs on the 
problems of the handicapped. 

*fAs reported last year, the Director 
was in correspondence with the State 
Department of the United States for 
bringing out visiting professors from that 
country. In response, Miss Mary Sweeny 
and Miss Lois Blakey arrived about the 
end of October, 1946. Miss Sweeny came at 
the joint invitation of the All IndiaWomen’s 
Conference and the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. She is an educationist of 
long experience and distinguished career, 
having been connected for more than 
twenty years with the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, which pioneered the move- 
ment of education for marriage and family 
life. While with us, Miss Sweeny conducted 
classes on ‘‘Family and Child Welfare’. 

‘*Miss Blakey was formerly connected 
with the Division of Social Service 
Administration of Louisville University, 
Kentucky. Besides having taught students 
and directed field work, she was engaged 
for several years in hospital social service 
departments in the United States, and in 
Red Cross Hospitals in Europe during 
the war. Her field of specialisation is 
medical and psychiatric social work.She 
has come at our invitation specially to 
organise training for medical social workers. 
In the past few months, Miss Blakey has 
been contacting our medical men and 
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studying the set-up of our hospitals. 
She hopes to organise, in the immediate 
future, a model medical social service 
department in one of the Bombay 
hospitals. 


‘In spite of the limited accommoda- 
tion at our disposal, we admitted more 
students this year than in previous years 
in order to meet the pressing demand for 
trained social workers all over the country. 
But due to the disturbances in the city, a 
few of those admitted dropped out. The 
present Junior Class consists of 14 men 
and 12 women. Their geographical 
distribution is as follows: 

Bengal 

Bhavnagar 

. Bombay 

Central India 

Central Provinces 

Delhi 

Hyderabad 

Kolhapur 

Madras 

Mysore 

Sind 

United Provinces 


SN ee ee ee ee ee oe) 


‘*The students from Hyderabad and 
Mysore and one from the United Provinces 
are receiving scholarships from their respec- 
tive Governments. The Government ,of 
Bombay is giving financial aid to one of the 
students from the Presidency. Among the 
private agencies which have _ granted 
scholarships for a few of our students 
are the American Women’s Club, 
the Children’s Aid Society, and the 
J. R. D. Tata Trust. 


‘*In August, 1946, three graduates of 
the Institute sailed to the United States 
for advanced study in applied social 
sciences. Of these, Mr. N. F. Kaikobad 
has joined the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Pittsburgh University, where he 
is specialising in social group work and 
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community organisation. Miss P. H. 
Vakharia and Miss P. A. Dordi have joined 
the New York School of Social Work of 
Columbia University. The former is 
specialising in psychiatric social work and 
the latter in medical social work. Mrs. H. D. 
Bhatt, who was working as Field Work 
Assistant, left for England in September, 
1946, where she is making a study of social 
services for women and children. She 
hopes to leave for the United States to 
join the Simmons College School of Social 
Work, Boston. We also have encoura- 
ging reports of the work done by those of 
our students who joined American institu- 
tions during the previous year. 

‘*The rapid advance of nation-wide 
social effort demands accurate knowledge 
of the basic trends in current social pro- 
blems. The profession of social work 
itself depends on research for its advance 
in theory and practice. Unfortunately, the 
field of social research has been greatly 
handicapped by a lack of properly trained 
personnel, and this deficiency has been 
accentuated by the increased needs of 
government and private organisations 
within recent years. 

‘During the year 1946-47, twenty- 
four research problems have been tackled 
as field work projects. They include 
surveys of factory labour, social and 
economic surveys of villages, agricultural 
and fishing communities, surveys of 
Indian handicrafts and small industries, 
industrial surveys of government and 
public institutions, and surveys of the 
development and growth of social services 
in important cities of India. Problems re- 
lating to women and children have been 
studied with reference to health, diet and 
physical welfare. The mental side of social 
problems has not been neglected. Juvenile 
delinquency, behaviour problems and the 
mental backwardness of children have 
received special attention. 


‘The Sir Dorabji Tata Scholarships 
for the year 1946-47 were awarded to Miss 
P. Marr and Mr. L. D. Deodhar. Miss Marr 
has completed her collection of data 
regarding maternity and child welfare 
work in the major coal fields of India. 
Mr. Deodhar is progressing with his 
socio-economic survey of labour in the 
sugar industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
Mr. P. D. Kulkarni, who was awarded a 
scholarship by the Bureau of Research 
and Publications is completing his study 
of textile trade unionism in the Bombay 
Presidency. These studies will be published 
in due course. 


‘*Other research studies still awaiting 
publication are: Rescue Work for Sex 
Delinquent Women, by Dr. Miss G. R. 
Banerjee; Life and Work of Trained 
Graduate Teachers in Secondary Schools in the 
City of Bombay, by Mr. M. S. Gore and 
Miss S. F. Mehta; Adult Education 
Movement in India, by B. Chatterjee; and 
Students and Social Work, prepared 
by a Committee appointed by the Stu- 
dents’ Union of the Institute. The Survey 
of Dharavi Village undertaken by two of 
our Alumni for the Rotary Club of Bombay 
has been published and has been well 


received. 


‘*The Indian Journal of Social Work, 
which is devoted to the promotion of 
professional social work, the scientific 
interpretation of social problems and the 
advancement of social research continues 
to grow in popularity and service. As in 
previous years, members of the Faculty 
have contributed both general and specific 
articles to the Journal. Continued improve- 
ment depends to a considerable extent on 
the constructive criticism of our subscribers. 
We have been able to maintain an output 
of special-interest publications through the 
device of reprinting articles or groups of 
articles from the Journal. 
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‘Increase in library resources is one 
of the most distinctive aspects of the 
development of our Institute. During the 
years of its existence, the library has been 
able to accumulate a very valuable and 
comprehensive collection of books and 
other reading material pertaining to social 
work and related fields. During the year 
under report, about 500 volumes were 
added to the library, of which a hundred 
were the gift of the American Library 
Association. A considerable number of 
enquiries originating in different provinces 
and states is answered by the library staff. 
With the increase of resources and 
services, the library furnishes the basis 
for instruction and research. 


‘‘The Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Institute was established in recognition of 
the fact that childhood is the most forma- 
tive and precious period of life. Even though 
the disturbances in the city hampered the 
work, our Child Guidance Clinic has striven 
to serve children. Children with béhaviour 
difficulties are referred to the Clinic by 
schools and hospitals in the city and by 
other institutions serving children. In 
addition to its direct service to children 
and their families, the Clinic has held 
classes in child psychiatry for students 
working for the post-graduate diploma in 
pediatrics. The success of a Clinic depends 
onthe development of other social agencies 
which recognise the fundamental needs 
and rights of the child. Our Clinic feels 
the need of schools which place emphasis 
on the personality development of the 
pupils through supervised recreation and 
a variety of creative activities leading to 
vocational skills. 


‘* The Institute considers field work as 
an integral part of training for social work. 
Therefore, though there has been consi- 
derable difficulty in securing suitable forms 
of field work centres for our students, 


facilities were provided to enable them 
to obtain an understanding of social condi- 
tions, and to gain experience in the various 
forms of social administration. During the 
year under report, we undertook training 
in field work only in such centres as the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House, the Com- 
munity Centres of the Zorastrian Welfare 
Association, the Labour Welfare Centres 


of the Government of Bombay, 
the Khatau  Makanjee Spinning and 
Weaving Company Ltd., and the 


Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Home for Children 
of the Society for the protection of 
Children in Western India, where 
our field work assistants could directly 
supervise the students at work. In order 
to enable students to have as intimate a 
knowledge as possible of working class 
conditions, opportunities for meeting 
factory workers and their families and 
discussing with them their problems were 
provided by the field work department. 


“An item of special interest arising out 
of the recently prepared expansion scheme 
for the Institute is the extension of the 
period of training from two to two and a 
half years. In the light of past experience, 
it was found that the two-year period was 
insufficient to provide theoretical instruc- 
tion and adequate practical training in 
the different fields of social work. The 
decision to extend the period of training 
was recently taken by the Governing Board 
on the recommendation of the Faculty. 
The educational programme, under the 
new scheme, will be planned so as to offer 
sound orientation in the broad aspects 
of social work and to develop profes- 
sional competence in the field of specia- 
lisation. The fields of specialisation 
we propose to develop immediately 
are: Industrial Relations and Personnel 
Management, Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work, and Family and Child Wel- 
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fare. In view of the growing need for 
active co-operation between labour and 
capital, it has become necessary to provide 
suitable training for those entering this 
field. As for medical and _ psychiatric 
social work, it may be mentioned that the 
Bhore Health Survey and Development 
Committee has specially pointed out the 
value of such services for all hospitals. 
Now that we have a specialist, Miss Blakey, 
with us we hope to put this item of expan- 
sion soon into operation. 


‘*This expansion in the programme of 
work makes it necessary not only to 
increase our staff but also to provide more 
accommodation. Mention was made in 
the previous report that three acres of 
land had been bought for putting up 
buildings for the Institute. I am glad to 
report that the land has now been released 
by the military who were occupying it 
and that construction will soon begin. 


‘*As India is awakening to the need for 
organised welfare work on a_ scientific 
basis, there is a growing demand for the 
employment of students trained at the In- 
stitute as professional social workers. Many 
of them have filled important posts as 
welfare work organisers in various pro- 
vinces. They are employed as labour and 
welfare officers, rehabilitation officers, case 


workers, probation officers, social workers 
in institutions for defective children, wel- 
fare workers for municipalities and 
government agencies, and research workers 
and investigators for charity trusts. The 
Institute has not only the opportunity 
but also the obligation to assist public 
and private social welfare agencies in 
every possible way in meeting the new 
demands of the nation. It must be con- 
cerned above all, during the trying times 
ahead, with the quality of personnel for 
social services and of insuring the 
highest standards of administration in all 
social welfare programmes. 


“In conclusion I should like to take 
this opportunity to thank the Cultural 
Division of the State Department of the 
United States for their interest in secu- 
ring the services of Miss Mary Sweeny 
and Miss Lois Blakey and the American 
Library Association for their valua 
ble contribution of books on applied 
social sciences. I should also like to 
express our gratitude to the authorities 
who have co-operated with us in provi- 
ding field work centres for our students. 
My thanks are also due to the Trustees 
and the members of the Governing Board 
for their never failing interest in all matters 
concerning the progress of the Institute.’’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
The Social Function of Science. By J. D. Bernal. London: George Routledge & 


Sons Ltd., Pp. 482. 


‘*For those who have once seen it, 
the frustration of science is a very bitter 
thing. It shows itself as disease, enforced 
stupidity, misery, thankless toil, and pre- 
mature death for the great majority, and 
an anxious, grasping, and futile life for the 
remainder. Science can change all this, 
but only science working with those 
social forces which understand its func- 
tions and which march to the same ends.”’ 


That is at once the analysis, the hope 
and the warning that this book of Pro- 
fessor Bernal has to give to its readers. 
Rarely has a book been written with such 
an insight and such thoroughness. Start- 
ing with a historical background of the 
development of science, and showing inci- 
dentally the futility of such arguments as 
‘science for science’ sake, the author goes 
on to give a very detailed account of 
the methods by which science is organised 
in education, research and industry. He 
brings out the defects in these methods 
and the enormous waste of material 
and human resources that they imply. 
He points out that these defects in the 
technique and method of organising 
sciences are closely linked up with the 
particular type of economy that prevails 
in most of the countries of Western 
Europe and America, and then concludes 
that the first part of his book by 
saying that any change in the present 
methods is not likely to be effective 
unless it is at the same time accompanied 
by similar changes in the social and 
economic fields of life. 


In the second part he applies himself 
to the task of showing how scientific 
work could be better organised both in 


the field of education and in that of 
its application to the service of human 
needs. This leads him on to some 
of the best aspects of his study—the 
consideration of the close relation 
between science and society and the 
social function of science. 


No mere outline of the author’s 
plan can do justice to the comprehen- 
siveness of his treatment. To the student 
of social sciences, however, the portion 
of the book that is of the greatest interest is 
the one dealing specifically with the inter- 
dependence and interrelation between the 
organisation pattern of society and science. 
In this the book is representative of a 
school of thought which has realised 
the futility of trying to treat life’s problems 
individually. Life is one well-knit whole 
and no one of its departments can 
be studied with thoroughness without 
understanding its place in relation to the 
rest. 


Born of this realization is the crav- 
ing of our best thinkers to find a new 
harmony between our fast developing 
scientific techniques and our  unorienta-* 
ted social-psychological frames of refe- 
rence. While our techniques are compel- 
ling us to think in terms of the group, 
our ethical attitude to life is yet largely 
individualistic. The fact is that individual 
freedom with our political and economic 
system only means the freedom of the 
rich to grow richer at the expense of 
the poor. The fascistic and imperialistic 
wars of the last half a century, the utter 
misery and starvation of more than 
half of the world’s population in the 
midst of sufficiency, the inability of 
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our civilization to give adequate aid to 
the suffering in spite of a highly developed 
medical and surgical science—are in the 
last analysis a reflection of this basic 
contradiction between the demands of 
our scientific techniques and our social 
philosophy. 


‘The present chaos and decadence 
of economic, social and intellectual life’’ 
have given rise to an attitude of reticence 
in literary and scientific circles toward 
the possibility of a new life and a better 
life under a civilization ruled by science. 
But, says Professor Bernal, the cause 
of this decadence lies not in the progress 
of science but in the failure of the 
politico-economic organization of society 
to adapt itself to new demands. 


What happens to individual freedom 
if and when this adaptation is made? 
Professor Bernal answers the question 
in an illuminating analysis of the idea 
of freedom. ‘‘ The freedom of the nine- 
teenth century was a seeming thing. It 
was an absence of a knowledge of necessity. 
Its basis lay in social relations through a 
market. In liberal theory every man should 
be free to do what he liked with his own, 
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buy or sell, work or idle. In fact he was 
tied by the iron laws of economics: laws 
socially produced but taken as laws of 
nature because they were not understood, 
In an integrated and conscious society 
this conception of freedom is bound 
to be replaced by another—freedom as 
the understanding of necessity.”’ 


Professor Bernal does not put the 
question whether this transformation of 
society is possible. But he answers it by 
saying that those who doubt the possi- 
bility only show lack of faith in humanity. 
They do not ‘‘ appreciate the significance 
of the apparently hopeless yet undying 
struggle which is being waged against 
that system”. The new world is not 
something imposed on humanity from 
without. It will be made by men, 
and the men who make it and those 
who follow them will know what to do 
with it. The freedom and achievement 
which comes from action based on under- 
standing is always growing though never 
complete. A Utopia is not a happy ecsta- 
tic state but the basis for further struggles 
and further conquests.”’ 


M. S. G. 


Children’s Centres. Edited by R. H. Alschuler. New York: Morrow and Co., 
1942. Pp. 168 (Issued by the National Commission for Young Children). 


This book, written in response to 
the war needs of America, is an outstand- 
ing work of practical value on nursery 
and child education. During the war, 
the army took the fathers away from 
their families and many a mother entered 
war industries at home. The education 
and care of their children largely became 
the task of the Children’s Centres or 
the nursery schools which sprang up all 
over the country to meet the war demand. 


The public interest in child education 
also grew keener. It was at this time 
that Children’s Centres was published for 
the guidance of those participating in 
the establishment of the nursery schools 
and for those who love children. 

The authors, who are the world’s 
authorities on child education, point out 
that the nursery school (for children of 
2, 3, and 4 years of age) requires a different 
approach from the one prevalent in 
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otdinary schools. In the ordinary school, 
the emphasis is on the acquisition of 
fects and academic skills. On the 
contrary, the entire set-up in the nursery 
shool—the buildings, play-grounds, etc. — 
ate designed to meet the children’s needs 
for active play and for eating and sleeping. 
The daily planning includes such routines 
is washing, dressing, undressing, toileting 
ating, rest periods, and afternoon naps. 
The nursery school is equipped with 
awide variety of play materials, such as 
blocks, books, easels, crayons, doll-play 
materials, sand-boxes, trains, and climb- 
ing apparatus. These play-things are 
9 placed that they are easily accessible. 
Children follow their own interest, so 
long as they do not disturb others. 


Commenting on the role of the 
tacher, the authors emphasize that 
aching in the nursery schools should 
be done by those who have been trained 
in the knowledge and technique of child 
are. The teacher’s job is to create interes- 

g opportunities for the children to 
«periment with the play materials (blocks, 
day, paints, books, etc). She refrains 
fom dominating or interfering with the 
thildren’s activity as far as _ possible. 
“Children learn best when they are not 
taught”; therefore, they should be 
ilowed to play for long stretches of time 


without interference or direction from 
an adult. 

The book gives detailed suggestions 
for securing the co-operation of the 
neighbourhood or the town where the 
children’s centre is to be established. 
There should be a planning committee 
of professional persons and one or two 
lay leaders all of whom have interest in 
children and are familiar with their needs. 
Careful planning should be done so as 
to investigate and utilize all available 
services for children. A number of sub- 
committees are suggested for the purpose. 


The rest of the book contains the 
most authoritative information on the 
needs of young children and the role 
of the nursery school in meeting those 
needs so as to contribute to the growth 
of the children. Every important aspect 
of the nursery school, such as play, 
daily schedule, staff, records, equip- 
ment, housing, etc., is discussed in detail. 
The book includes approved plans for a 
children’s centre, many illustrative photo- 
graphs, scale of drawings, instructions 
for building equipment and play materials, 
and an annotated biography—all of which 
enhance its value as a practical manual 
on nursery school. 


K. B. 


Deafness and the Deaf in the United States. By Harry Best. New York: Macmillan 
Co, 1943. Pp. 675. 
Dr. Harry Best, Professor of Socio- 


gy at the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky, U. S. A., is a most illustrious 
ind a highly esteemed person in the realm 
of work for the handicapped in America. 
His knowledge, sympathy, interest and 
ergy are by no means confined to the 
work for and the studies about the deaf, 
vith whom the book under review deals, but 


he, with his capacious heart and versatile 
talent, is a worker for the handicapped 
in the truest sense of the term—with an 
extremely delicate sensitivity to the call 
of every type of suffering and depriva- 
tion. This is amply evidenced by his 
two monumental works, viz.— Blindness 
and the Blind in the United States, and 
Crime and the Criminal Law in the United 
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States, and by his numerous articles on 
the various classes of the physically, 
mentally and socially handicapped people. 


It may be observed here that a per- 
sonal factor of the author has added 
immensely to the intrinsic value and 
interest of the book under discussion. 
He himself is the victim of an acute 
auditory deficiency and has to resort to 
hearing aids for the purpose of following 
the conversations of others. But it seems 
that this hypacusia has, as it or some other 
physical handicap has done in several other 
instances, urged him on to greater and 
greater achievements instead of it becoming 
much of a drawback or a damper. 


The present book has succeeded in 
occupying a conspicuous place in the 
world literature on deafness, just as its 
sister volume on blindness, referred to 
in a foregoing paragraph, has been an 
outstanding contribution to the ever-grow- 
ing knowledge about the visually handi- 
capped. Although the volume is chiefly 
interested in the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the hypacusic in the United 
States, yet it contains countless principles 
and suggestions which are of universal 
application.This may be noticed from 
the titles of the five parts under which 
the book has been divided, viz., ‘‘ Deafness 
and Possibilities of its Prevention,” 
‘‘General Conditions of Deaf,” Organiza- 
tions in respect to Deaf,’ ‘‘Provisions 
for Education of Deaf Children,” and 


‘‘Conclusions with respect to Work for 
Deaf.” 


These five parts have been distributed 
under 38 chapters, each of which js 
replete with an immensity of facts and 
figures. A few of the most fascinating 
chapters are listed here: ‘‘Deafness 
and Heredity,” ‘‘Physical and Mental 
Conditions of Deaf,” ‘‘Martial Conditions 
of Deaf,” and ‘‘Popular Conceptions regard- 
ing Deaf.” 


The sstatistically-minded readers will 
find the book to be of unparalleled 
attraction because of its vast wealth of 
tables and charts scattered throughout 
its pages from the start to finish. Besides, 
there are twelve valuable appendices which 
have supplied important statistics about the 
varied problems confronting the acousti- 
cally handicapped, and certain vivid te 
presentations, such as, the manual method, 
visible speech, etc. The index has been 
prepared with great care and dexterity. 


It is a great pity that this book has 
not yet been accorded the recognitién 
it deserves by the workers for the deaf 
in India. It is recommended that a volume 
on the hypacusic in this country be 
prepared on the model of Dr. Best’s 
immortal contribution. This will surely 
give a strong impetus to the ameliorative 
programmes on behalf of the Indian 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing whose 
number runs into millions. 


Ss. C. R. 











